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THE ARMY. 


Tue chief quartermaster of the Department of Dako. 
ta was ordered July 25 to furnish transpertation, by 
express, for the sun-dials now ready for shipment to the 
several forts in this department. 











Company D, First Cavalry, to arrive at San Fran- 
cisco, from Portland, Oregon, July 17, received orders 
from the headquarters Military Division of the Pacific 
July14to take postat Benicia Barracks till August 1, 
when it will proceed to Fort Yuma, California. 





Tue Secretary of War directs all disbursing officers 
of the War Department, upon depositing moneys received 
from the sales offproperty, or otherwise, to designate as 
near as possible upon the certificates of deposit, the fiscal 
year to which such credits shall apply ; that is, to credit 
the appropriation for the fiscal year during which the 
moneys were originally drawn. 





In order to prevent mail and other parties who may 
have occasion to travel between Forts Rice and Steven- 
son, D. T., from getting lost in storms, the commanding 
officers of those posts received orders from the head- 
quarters Department of Dakota, July 23, to each detail a 
sufficient detachment, suitably provided with transporta- 
tion, supplies, and tools, under command of a commis- 
sioned officer, to mark with “sod mounds” the mail 
route between their posts—the distance to be equally 
divided between the detachments. The entire mounding 
of the route to be completed not later than the 31st day 
of October of the current year. 





GENERAL J. H. Baker, Commissioner of Pensions, has 
just issued a circular containing the regulations relating 
to bounty land, together with the statutes. These regu- 
lations give all the rules necessary to be followed in 
making up an application under the recent act of Con- 
gress giving one hundred and sixty acres of land to such 
officers, soldiers, sailors, and seamen as have served in 
the military or naval service of the United States, and 
the forms to be used in presenting a claim are included, 
so that an applicant may make up his claim, with the 
aid of the circular, without having to correspond with 
different bureaus of the Government. 





INSTRUCTIONS were issued from the headquarters De- 
partment of Dakota, July 20, directing the commanding 
officer of Fort Ellis, M. T., to proceed with all the avail- 
able cavalry at that post as an escort to Mr. Milner Rob- 
erts, chief engineer Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
while engaged in making a reconnoissance down the 
Yellowstone rivera distance of 250 miles, or so far as in 
the judgment of the commanding officer would be expe- 
dient and safe, and directing him to return to his proper 
station, Fort Ellis, upon completion of that duty, and di- 
recting the Quartermaster’s Department to furnish the 
necessary transportation. Instructions were issued July 
22, directing the commanding officer at Fort Randall, 
D. T., to detail a company of the Twenty-second Infan- 
try from that post to relieve the company of the same 
regiment now stationed at the Lower Brulé Agency, D. 
T. The latter company when relieved will proceed to 
and take post at Fort Randall. 





OFFICERS travelling under orders, where the United 
States have no transportation, and where it is not prac- 
ticable to use the transportation orders of the Quarter- 
master’s Department—that is, where owners of wagons, 
stages, vessels, and other private or public means of 
travel, decline to accept the United States transportation 
orders and collect their compensation from the Quarter- 
master’s Department—claimed reimbursement of ex- 
penses in excess of mileage, and the question was refer- 
red by the Quartermaster’s Department to the Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury, who gave the following de- 
cision: “Respectfully returned to the Quartermaster- 
General. The case presented, when independently re- 
viewed, is a strong one in equity, but it is not a casus 
omissus in the legislation on the subject, for the law of 
July 15, 1870, presupposes that an officer may travel 
under an order and not be furnished transportation by 
the Quartermaster’s Department, or on a conveyance be- 
longing to or chartered by the United States. In that 


event the law daclares that the officer shall be allowed 
ten cents a mile, and no more, for cach mile actually by 
him travelled under such orders, to be calculated accord- 
ing to the nearest post routes, and no payment shall be 
made to any officer except by a paymaster of the Army. 
This language is too explicit to permit any discretionary 





allowance for expenses excepting the mileage. As a 
general rule, the actual expenses of travel are less than 
mileage, but the officers would not think it just for the 
Government to demand a return of the paid excess. In 
the few instances where the expenses exceed the mileage, 
the law, as it now stands, affords no relief for the hard- 
ship which falls on the officer.” 





SECOND Lieutenant Charles Morton, Third U. 8. Cay- 
alry, has made an official report of the expedition under 
his command against the Apaches in Arizona, in which 

fifty-six Indians were killed, eight wounded, and three 
rancherias destroyed. The expedition left Camp Verde 
at 91g A. M., June 6, in compliance with orders directing 
them to do their best to recover a herd of cattle driven 

off from the Agua Fria ranch the evening before, and 

to punish the offenders. The command consisted of a 
medical officer, Surgeon J. T. Pindell, twenty-nine men 
from Troops A, E, and G, Third Cavalry, and an inter- 
preter, José, as trailer, all well mounted and armed. The 
trail of the Indians was struck in a few hours and 
followed until the next day, when Lieutenant Morton 
was joined by sixteen citizens on the same scout. On 

the 8th two rancherias a mile or more apart were attack- 

ed simultaneously, thirty-two Indians killed, and four 
mortally wounded. These rancherias were charged, 

“and although warned by the signal on the hill, the 

rapid movement on our part took them by surprise,” 
Lieutenant Morton reports, “and the impetuosity dis- 

played terrified them so much that their resistance was 

probably much more feeble than it otherwise would have 

been.” Provisions and other property found at the ran- 

cherias were destroyed. On the next day the indications 

showed that the command had penetrated the country of 

the Indians, who imagined themselves to be in perfect 

security there. Signs of rancherias on the right and 

left were discovered, but not followed, as the trail of the 

Indians was so fresh that no delays could be made. A 

rancheria met with on the trail was charged, twenty- 

three Indians killed, two wounded escaping, and every- 

thing within reach destroyed. On the 10th Captain 

Mills, Third Cavalry, was met on a scout from Camp Me- 
Dowell. Lieutenant Morton had then left the trail, his 
raid having resulted in the recapture or abandonment of 
all but ten of the one hundred head of cattle carried off by 
the Indians. Two days afterward the command reached 
Camp McDowell, where all were most hospitably receiv- 
ed, rations and forage secured, as well as shoes and cloth- 
ing for citizens and soldiers, of which they were much 
in need. ‘The command left Camp McDowell on the 
evening of the 14th of June, and arrived at Camp Verde 
on Sunday, the 18th, having passed from that post 
over the established road, without incident of note, 

more than from the dry season of the year. The com- 
mand was absent thirteen days, marched nearly or quite 
300 miles over as rough a country as animals were ever 
taken during the hottest and dryest season of the year, 
getting water at irregular intervals, and getting nothing 
to eat but what they could graze, and that was very 
poor, and, after the results detailed 
above, returned without a man or animal lost or injured 
any more than from natural wear, or the loss of a dol- 
lar’s worth of property, and on the trip having passed for 
two days and a half through the Indian country, where 
white man had never been before. Lieutenant Morton 

describes a portion of the country passed over as ground 
that he never could have believed a command could 
pass; along and down declivities, where a single false 
step, a slip, or the turning of a single loose stone, would 
have hurled man or animal hundreds of feet below. How 
the command ever accomplished a part of the descent 
is more, he adds, “than I can say, for it was all one could 
do to look out for himself. A part of the command was 
dismounted and placed upon the overhanging cliff, some 
hundreds of feet above, to prevent rocks from being rolled 
and dropped down as the command passed under, an ad- 
vantage which would undoubtedly have been taken, as 
signs on the cliff indicated.” In conclusion he pays the 
following tribute to the men whom he led : 


I cannot speak in too high terms of praise of the commendable, 
zealous, courageous, vigilant, brave, praiseworthy, and unmurmur- 
ing conduct of each non-commissioned officer and private of the 
command throughout the entire scout, whether during the toilsome 


accomplishing 





march, the dangerous vedette duty at night, or each and every en- 
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gagement; and I take pleasure in appending a list of their names. 
The citizens cond ucted themselves in a most praiseworthy manner. 
Being all old mountaineers, having excellent arms, and being ex- 
cellent shots and used to Indian warfare, they infused their own 
impetuosity into the soldiers, and to them the success is to a great 
measures due, while deeds of personal valor could be recorded for 
both soldiers and citizens. With such ardor did every one enter into 
the spirit of each attack, where one achieved snsee Gham another, it 
was owing to the circumstances which presented themselves. The 
working of the pack-train was a perfect success; in no instance 
throughout the entire trip was the command detained to repack or 
in any way adjust packs. 


A meeting of citizens was held at Prescott, Arizona, 
June 18, and a series of resolutions passed complimenting 
Lieutenant Morton and his command for their efficien- 
cy, and thanking Major N. A. M. Dudley, Third Cavalry, 
commanding Camp McDowell, for the hospitality shown 
to the citizens who accempanied the party. One of the 
resolutions is as follows: 


Resolved, That Lieutenant Charles Morton, commanding Troop 
A, Third U. 8. Cavalry, has won the rd of this entire commu- 
nity by the gallant bravery he displayed in leading his men to the 
attack upon the Indians on Thursday and Friday, the 8th and 9th 
of June, and that we tender to him and the brave men of his com- 
mand the thanks ef this meeting in behalf of the public, and deep- 
ly regret that they are unavoidably prevented from associating with 
us this evening in this celebration. 





GENERAL Grierson reports from Fort Sill Indian 
Scouters that Lone Wolf, a son of Santanta, and Big 
Tree, and other Kiowas, sent in for permission to visit 
the agency and fort, which was refused until they brought 
in the forty-one mules stolen. They had a talk with 
agent Tatum, but General Grierson refused to see them, 
and the agent refused to issue supplies to them, and in- 
formed them that they would get nothing more until 
they complied with the terms specified. Captain L. H. 
Sanger, Seventeenth Infantry, commanding at Fort 
Rice, reports that on the 23d of July a squad of sixty or 
seventy Brules and Indians, from the Grand River 
Agency, divided into three parties, made a dash from 
the hills near that post and endeavored to stampede 
the cattle, which were saved by the exertions of a 
young Sioux scout. The troops turned’ ont very 
promptly and there was some firing. A mounted party 
pursued for some time, but not being fully prepared for 
an extended scout returned. 


ABSTRACT OF SPHOLAL ORDERS 


Issued from the Adjulant-General’s Office for the week ending 
July 31, 1871. 
Tuesday, July 25. 
TuHE leave of absence on surgeon’s certificate of disa- 
bility granted Captain Theodore J. Eckerson, assistant 
quartermaster, in Special Orders No. 113, June 5, 1871, 
from headquarters Department of Texas, is hereby ex- 
tended six months. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
a General Court-martial promulgated in General Court- 
martial Orders No. 25, of March 15, 1871, from headquar- 
ters Department of Texas, directing that Private Nathan 
Crockett, Company B, Eleventh Infantry, “be confined at 
hard labor at Fort Packson, Louisiana, for the period of 
five years,” is hereby so far remitted asto make the term 
of his confinement three years, commencing March 15, 
1871 (the date of the promulgation of his sentence in 
orders). ‘That portion of the sentence directing that the 
soldier “be dishonorably discharged at once” is hereby 
revoked, and he will be dishonorably discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States at the expiration of his term 
of confinement. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Court-martial 
Orders No. 25, of March 15, 1871, from headquarters 
Department of Texas, directing that Unattached Recruit 
Nathan Crockett, Eleventh U. 8. Infantry, “ be dishon- 
orably discharged the service of the United States at 





months at Fort Jackson, Louisiana, and to forfeit all pay 
and allowances that are or may become due him,” is 
hereby remitted, and the executed portion of the sen- 
tence dishonorably dischargitig the soldier is revoked. 
Private Peter Curry, Company H, Nineteenth Infantry, 
now ut Taylor Barracks, Louisville, Kentucky, is hereby 


at that post. 
Wednesday, July 26. 

Recruit Joseph H. Scattergood, General Service U. 8. 
Army, now in confinement at Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, will be dishonorably discharged the service of the 
United States, without pay and allowances, upon the re- 
ceipt of this order at the place where he may be con- 
fined. 

Paragraph 3, Special Orders No. 43, January 31, 
1871, from this office, directing that the pay of Second 
Lieutenant Walter T. Duggan, Tenth Infantry, be 
stopped until he had satisfactorily accounted for certain 
subsistence funds, stores, and property, and for certain 
errors and disallowances in his account current and re- 
turn of provisions for January, 1869, is hereby rescinded, 
he having rendered the accounts required to the Com- 
missary-General of Subsistence. : 

Private Frederick M. Guion, Company K, Eighteenth 
Infantry, having been appointed hospital steward U. 8. 
Army, will I 
| Department of the South for assignment to duty. 





transferred to Company A, Sixteenth Infantry, stationed | 


rt by letter to the commanding general 


once, to be confined at hard labor for the period of six ~ 
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Thursday, July 27. 

Private James H. Magee, alias James H. Williams, 
Battery K, Fourth Artillery, now with his command, 
will be discharged the service of the United States by 
his post commander, provided there be no impediment, 
as desertion, etc., upon condition that the expenses in- 
curred by his enlistment, fixed at $35 96, be refunded to 
the United States. The money may be paid to the com- 
manding officer of the post, who will give triplicate re- 
ceipts therefor, one of which will be retained by him as 
authority for the discharge, one will be forwarded to this 
office, and one will be retained by the person by whom 
the money is paid. This soldier is entitled to pay, etc., 
only under paragraph 1,371, Revised U. 8. Army Regu- 
lations of 1863, 

Private John Moran, alias John Kenney, Company D, 
Fourteenth Infantry, now with his command, will be 
discharged the service of the United States by his post 
commander, provided there be no impediment, as deser- 
tion, etc., upon condition that the expenses incurred by 
his enlistment, fixed at $75 90, be refunded to the Uni- 
ted States. The money may be paid to the commanding 
officer of the post, who will give triplicate receipts there- 
for, one of which will be retained by him as authority for 
the discharge, one will be forwarded to this office, and 
one will be retained by the person by whom the money 
is paid. This soldier is entitled to pay, ete., only under 
aman 1,371, Revised U. 8S. Army, Regulations of 


At his own request, approved by the regimental com- 
mander, Second Lieutenant Alured Larke, Tenth Infan- 
try, is hereby transferred from Company G to Company 
C of that regiment, and will join his proper station with- 
out delay. 

The extension of leave of absence granted First Lieu- 
tenant John Whitney, Eleventh Infantry, in Special Or- 
ders No. 6, January 16, 1871, from headquarters. Military 
Division of the South, is hereby extended sixty days. 

Friday, July 28. 

Leave of absence for four months is hereby granted 
Sccond Lieutenant O. M. Smith, Twenty-secoud In- 
fantry. 

The leave of absence granted Captain John G. Turn- 
bull, Third Artillery, in Special Orders No. 123, June 
13, 1871, from headquarters Department of the South, is 
hereby extended until the expiration of his sentence of 
suspension from rank, published in General Court-mar- 
tial Orders No. 5, May 18, 1871, from this office. 

Leave of absence for six months, with permission to 
apply for an extension, is hereby granted Lieutenant- 
Colonel Samuel B. Hayman, Seventeenth Infantry. 

At his own request, Major Milton Cogswell, 'l'wenty- 
first Infantry, will report by letter to Major-General 
John M. Schofield, president of the retiring board con- 
vened at San Francisco, California, by Special Orders No. 
235. Inne 16, 1871, from this office, for examination by 
the board when summoned, 

Second Lieutenant Maurice Kraszynsky, Twelfth In- 
fantry, will report by letter to Major-General John M. 
Schofield, president of the retiring board convened at 
San Francisco, California, by Special Orders No. 235, 
June 16, 1271, from this office, for examination by the 
board when summoned, under section 6 of General Or- 
ders No. 2, January 14, 1871, from this office. 

Leave of absence for six months, in addition to the 
three months granted to the graduates of the Military 
Academy by paragraph 181, Army Regulations, is 
hereby granted Second Lieutenant Richard H. Poillon, 
Twenty-third Infantry, with permission to go beyond 
Bea. 

The resignations of the following named officers have 
been accepted by the President, to take effect at the 
dates set opposite their respective names: First Lieu- 
tenant Howard Stockton, Ordnance Department, August 
1, 1871; Second Lieutenant José A. A. Robinson, 'l wen- 
ty-fourth Infantry, July 27, 1871. 

First Lieutenant Jacob A. Augur, Fifth Cavalry, will 
report in person without delay to Brigadier-General C. 
C, Augur, commanding Department of the Platte, for 
duty as aide-de-camp. 

On the recommendation of the Chief of Ordnance, the 
following changes in the stations and duties of officers 
of the Ordnance Department are hereby made, and will 
be carried into effect under special instructions from the 
Ordnance Office: Captain Joseph P. Farley is relieved 
from duty at Frankford Arsenal, and will report for 
duty at Rock Island Arsenal; First Lieutenant Martin 
L. Poland is relieved from duty at Rock Island Arsenal, 
and will report for duty at Frankford Arsenal. 

Leave of absence for sixty days, from such date as 
may be indicated by the Chief of Ordnance, is hereby 
granted Lieutenant-Colonel Franklin D. Callender, Ord- 
nance Department. 
: Saturday, July 29. 

Private Charles H. Dodge, Company EF, Fifth Cavalry, 
having been appointed hospital steward U.S. Army, will 
report by letter to the commanding general Department 
of the Platte for assignment to duty. 

On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Benjamin F. Pope will report in person 
without delay to the commanding general Department 
of the South for assignment to duty. 

Paragraph 13, Special Orders No. 210, May 31, 1871 
from this office, directing First Lieutenant R. ©. Church. 
ill, Fourth Artillery, to report September 1, 1871, to the 
superintendent of the Military Academy, West Point. 
New York, for duty as adjutant of the Academy, is here. 
by revoked. . 

Ordnance Sergeant Thomas Hall, U. 8S. Army, now at 
Sidney Barracks, Nebraska, will be discharyed the service 
of the United States upon the receipt of this order at 
the "one where he may be serving. 

The pay of Captain James S. Tomkins, Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, will be stopped until he restores the sum of 
$453 30, the balance due from him as regimental treasu- 
= ~ the gh Infantry, to the regimental fund of 

e Fourth Infantry, with which the former regi 
been prosiectr mere ere 


Infantry, now with his command, is hereby transferred 
to the Twenty-fifth Infantry, which command he will 
proceed to join. 

Monday, July 31. 

Leave of absence for one year, with permission to go 
beyond sea, is hereby granted Post Chaplain Edmund B. 
Tuttle, U. S. Army. 

First Lieutenant Charles King, Fifth Cavalry, is here- 
by relieved from duty at the U. 8. Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, to take effect September 1, 1871, 
and will proceed to join his proper station. 

First Lieutenant Henry N. Moss, First Cavalry, will 
report in person for duty on the 1st of September, 1871, 
to the Superintendent of the U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, New York. . 

Private John G. Burrill, General Service U. S. Army 
now on duty as clerk in this office, will be discharged 
the service of the United States, to date August 1, 1871. 

The commanding general Department of the East will 
grant a furlough for sixty days, with permission to gu 
beyond sea, to Corporal William King, Battery M, First 
Artillery, now with his command. 

Recruit Robert F. Gridley, General Service U. 8. Army, 
Newport Barracks, Kentucky, now with his command, 
will be discharged the service of the United States by 
his post commander, upon condition that the cost of 
clothing issued to him be refunded to the United States. 
The money may be paid-to the commanding officer of the 
post, who will give triplicate receipts ]therefor, one of 
which will be retained by him as authority for the dis- 
charge, one will be forwarded to this office, and one will 
be retained by the person by whom the money is paid. 
This soldier is entitled to pay, etc., only under paragraph 
1,371, Revised U.S. Army Regulations of 1863. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish trans- 
portation for the following named men from San Fran- 
cisco, California, to this city, to enable them to enter the 
Soldiers’ Home, the cost of which will be refunded to the 
Quartermasters’ Departinent by the Surgeon-General U. 
8. Army, from the fund appropriated for the benefit of 
discharged soldiers by act of Congress approved July 5, 
1862: Chester Andrews, formerly private Battery B, 
Seccond Artillery ; James Farrell, formerly private Bat- 
tery D, Second Artillery; James G. Cox, formerly pri- 
vate Company B, Twenty-third Infantry; Horace A. 
Swift, formerly private Company C, Twenty-third In- 
fantry ; Henry Whiting, formerly private Company I, 
Twenty-third Infantry. 

Recruit George Adams, enlisted for the colored cavalry 
and now supposed to be at the cavalry recruiting rendez- 
vous at Memphis, Tennessee, will be discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States upon the receipt of this order 
at the place where he may be serving, on account of im- 
becility. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish Unat- 
tached Recruit Jules De Riva, Seventh Cavalry, now in 
this city, with transportation to Louisville, Kentucky, 
via Wheeling, West Virginia. 


ARMY PERSONAL. 


HosriraAL Steward Lars Wilkens, U. 8. Army, has 
been ordered to Fort Pembina, where he will report to 
the commanding officer for duty. 

LEAVE of absence for fifteen days was granted Captain 
George 8. Gallupe, First Infantry, in orders from the 
headquarters Department of the Lakes, July 27. 

THE leave of absence granted Second Lieutenant J. 
W. Summerhayes, Eighth Infantry, from the headquar- 
roe Department of the East, was extended sixteen days, 

uly 27. 

SeconpD Lieutenant J. W. Pope, Fifth Infantry, was 
ordered July 28 from Fort Leavenworth to Yort Harker, 
Kansas, for temporary duty as a member of a garrison 
court-martial. 

PayMASTER H.C. Pratt, chief paymaster of the De- 
partment of the Lakes, received orders July 26 to pay 
the troops at Indianapolis Arsenal, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and Columbus Arsenal, Columbus, Ohio. 

First Lieutenant W. H. Nelson, Seventh Infantry, 
was relieved July 22 from duty as judge-advocate of the 
General Court-martial convened at Fort Buford, D. 'T., 
and Second Lieutenant W. L. English, Seventh Infan- 
try, detailed in his stead. 

Carta G. B. Dandy, assistant quartermaster U. §, 
Army, at Fort Abercrombie, D. T., was appointed dis- 
bursing officer at the posts of Forts Wadsworth, ‘Totten, 
and Pembina, D. T., by orders from headquarters Depart- 
ment of Dakota, July 24. 

LEAVE of absence for fifteen days was granted First 
Lieutenant W. B. Beck, regimental quartermaster Fifth 
Artillery, and to First Lieutenant J. H. Counselman, 
adjutant First Artillery, from headquarters Depart- 
ment of the East, July 28. 

First Lieutenant James 8. King, ‘Twelfth Infantry, 
having reported at the headquarters Military Division of 
the Pacific, en route to join his company, received orders 
July 12 to proceed without delay to Fort Hall, Idaho 
—« and report to his company commander for 

uty. 

Capraln N. 8. Constable, assistant quartermaster U. 
8. Army, was ordered July 21 to Lake Addie, Minne- 
sota, on public business connected with the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, under special instructions from the 
chief quartermaster of the department, returning from 
there to his proper station, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Uron the return of Assistant Surgeon Alfred A. 
Woodhull, U. S. Army, to Fort Lyon, C. T., Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon J. M. Laing, U.S. Army, will be relieved 
from duty at that post, and will proceed to Fort Gibson, 
C. N., reporting upon arrival to the commanding officer 
for assignment to duty with one of the companies of the 
Sixth Infantry in the field. 

THE services of Colonel Henry J. Hunt, Fifth Artil- 
lery, and Major John D. Wilkins, Eighth Infantry, as 











Private William F, King, Company D, Twenty-fourth 


members of the General Court-martial instituted in 


Special Orders from headquarters Department of the 
Lakes, being no longer required, they were, July 26, or- 
dered to return to their stations; Colonel Hunt to Fort 
Adams, Rhode Island, and Major Wilkins to David's 
Island, New York Harbor. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Plattsburg Barracks, New York, August 1. Detail for 
the court : Captain L. L. Langdon, First Artillery ; First 
Lieutenant Joseph Keeffe, Fifth Artillery; First Lieu- 
tenant T. H. B. Counselman, First Artillery; First 
Lieutenant Luigi Lomia, Fifth Artillery ; Second Lieu- 
tenant W. P. Van Ness, First Artillery. First Lieuten- 
ant D. D. Wheeler, First Artillery, judge-advocate. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL James B. Fry, assistant adju- 
tant-general U.S. Army, having reported in person at 
the headquarters Military Division of the Missouri, in 
obedience te orders from the headquarters of the Army, 
was assigned July 26 to duty as adjutaut-general of this 
military division, relieving Lieutenant-Colonel James 
W. Forsyth, wide-de-camp, acting assistant adjutant. 
general. 

Tue following officers were registered at headquarters 
Department of- the East for the week ending August 1: 
Captain R. M. Potter, M. 8. K., U. 8. Army; Second 
Lieutenant C. M. Hobbs, Third Artillery ; Second Lieu- 
tenant Peter Leary, Jr., Fourth Artillery; First Lieu- 
tenant H. R. Williams, U. 8. Army; First Lieutenant 
J. H. Mahnken, Eighth Cavalry ; First Lieutenant R. 
D. Potts, Third Artillery ; Major J. A. Potter, quarter- 
master U. 8. Army. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Macon, N. C., August 9. Detail for the court: 
Major Joseph Stewart, Fourth Artillery; Captain John 
Egan, Fourth Artillery ; Captain A. D. Palmer, Fourth 
Artillery; Second Lieutenant Barnet Wager, Second 
Artillery ; Second Lieutenant J. S. McEwan, Fourth 
Artillery ; Second Lieutenant John Simpson, Fourth Ar- 
tillery. First Lieutenant E. P. Newkirk, Fourth Artil- 
lery, judge-udvocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, August 1. Detail for the court: 
Major G. A. De Russy, Third Artillery ; Captain 8. 5. 
Elder, First Artillery; Captain E. R. Warner, Third 
Artillery ; First Lieutenant C. C. McConnell, Fifth Ar- 
tillery ; First Lieutenant J. C. White, First Artillery ; 
First Lieutenant James Chester, Third Artillery ; Second 
Lieutenant A. L. Morton, Fifth Artillery. Second Lieu- 
tenant J. E. Bell, First Artillery, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort McHenry, Md., August 1. Detail for the court: 
Captain H. C. Hasbrouck, Fourth Artillery > Virst Lieu- 
tenant G. W. Sheldon, Fourth Artillery ; First Lieuten- 
avt W. F. Stewart, Fourth Artillery ; Second Lieuten- 
ant H. M. Jones, Fourth Artillery; Second Lieutenant 
S. W. Taylor, Fourth Artillery; Second Lieutenant W. 
R. Quinan, Fourth Artillery; Second Lieutenant E. 8. 

Chapin, Fourth Artillery. First Lieutenant J. B. 
Hazelton, Fourth Artillery, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet at 
Fort Rice, D. T., August 15. Detail for the court: Cap- 
tain L. H. Sanger, Seventeenth Infantry; Captain C. E. 
Clarke, Seventeenth Infantry ; First Lieutenant Henry 
Marcotte, Seventeenth Infantry ; First Lieutenant T. G. 
Troxel, Seventeenth Infantry; First Lieutenant James 
Humbert, Seventeenth Infantry; Second Lieutenant 
Josiah Chance, Seventeenth Infantry ; Second Lieuten- 
ant Robert Cairns, Seventeenth Infantry. Second Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Burns, Seventeenth Infantry, judge-advo- 
cate. 

A Genkrau Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Wayne, Michigan, July 31. Detuil for the court: 
Lieutenant-Colonel P. Lugenbeel, First Infantry ; Cap- 
tain Kinzie Bates, First Infantry; First Lieutenant KR. 
G. Heiner, First Infantry ; First Lieutenant John Tyler, 
regimental quartermaster First Infantry; Virst Lieu- 
tenant Henry R. Jones, First Infantry ; First Lieuten- 
ant Allen Smith, adjutant First Infantry ; Second Lieu- 
tenant Gilbert 8S. Jennings, First Infantry. Second 
Lieutenant J. Sumner Rogers, First Infantry, judge- 
advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Porter, Buffalo, New York, July 31. Detail for the 
court: Major Alexander Montgomery, quartermaster U. 
S. Army; Captain R. E. Johnston, Virst Infantry ; As- 
sistant Surgeon J. E. Semple, U.S. Army; Captain W. 
N. Tisdall, First Infantry; First Lieutenant F. M. 
Lynde, First Infantry ; Second Lieutenant R. G. Arm- 
strong, First Infantry ; Second Licutenant D. M. Scott, 
First Infantry. First Lieutenant F. E. Pierce, First 
Infantry, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet at 
Fort Shaw, M. T., August 8. Detail for the court: Col- 
onel John Gibbon, Seventh Infantry; Captain H. B. 
Freeman, Seventh Infantry; Captain T. 5. Kirtland, 
Seventh Infantry; First Lieutenant G. N. Bomford, 
Seventh Infantry ; First Lieutenant William Quinton, 
Seventh Infantry ; Second Lieutenant M. C. Sanbourne, 
Seventh Infantry; Second Lieutenant Daniel Robinson, 
Seventh Infantry; Second Lieutenant F. M. H. Ken- 
drick, Seventh Infantry. First Lieutenant A. H. Jack- 
son, Seventh Infantry, judge-advocate. 

GENERAL John Love, who has been meeting with suc- 
cess abroad as agent of the Gatling gun, is an old officer of 
the United States Army, having been originally appoint- 
ed a cadet from Tennessee. After some service in the 
dragoons he resigned and went into business with his 
old army associate, General Thos. A. Morris, in Indiana. 
He served on General Morris’s staff during the West Vir- 
ginia campaigns in the early part of the war, and subse- 
quently as commander of the Indiana Legion. The 
British War Office has just ordered a large number of 
the Gatling guns of small pattern to be manufactured 
with certain modifications and improvements of its own, 
but under General Love's supervision. 

First LIzUrENANT and Brevet Captain John L. 
Johnson, regimental quartermaster of the Twenty-first 





Infantry, is reported as haying arrived at Tucson, Ari- 
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zona, June 19, to relieve Captain and Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. G. C. Lee, assistant quartermaster U.S. Army, 
and chief dismissing officer of the Southern Military 
District of Arizona, who has been stationed at Tucson 
for a year and more past, leaving them to take charge of 
the Geneva depot. The Arizona Citizen is informed that 
in turning out the property at the Tucson depot 
“ Colonel Lee had some thousands of dollars’ worth more 
than necessary to square his account, all of which was so 
much to Uncle Sam’s credit, and indicates good manage- 
ment.” ‘The same paper reports that Captain Moore and 
Lieutenant Bourke, ot F Troop, Third Cavalry, returned, 
June 22, to their quarters on the Rillito, after several 
weeks of a laborious scout. Early in the scout a party 
was found, two killed and one wounded. After going to 
Santa Cruz and on the return, a trail was found leading 
to a camp, but the Indians in some way scented the 
danger and left just in time to save themselves. Thena 
march was made with a view to lead the Indians to be- 
lieve the command were abandoning the chase, after 
which return marches were made in the night, but 
without finding the enemy. 

GENERAL W. T. Sherman, who is on a summer tour 
in Northern New York, spent the night of August 1 at 
Sackett’s Harbor, and reviewed the troops at Madison 
Barracks on the following day. 

LEAVE of absence for fifteen days, to commence after 
the adjournment sine die of the Generai Court-martial 
ordered to assemble at Fort Porter, N. Y., on the 31st 
instant, is granted Major Alexander Montgomery, quar- 
termaster U. S. Army. 





BREVET COLONEL NICOLAS BOWEN. 


Masor and Brevet Colonel Nicolas Bowen, who died 
at Boston on the 11th of July, was one of the younger 
officers of the Engineer Corps, having been graduated 
from the Military Academy in 1860, fourth in the class 
of which Walter McFarland was the head, and Horace 
Porter, James H. Wilson, and Wesley Merritt, members. 
He was promoted on his graduation to brevet second 
lieutenant Topographical Engineers, and his first duty 
was as assistant topographical engineer at the headquar- 
ters Department of Texas, from whence he was sent as 
bearer of despatches to Washington, March 27, 1861, 
where he arrived just in season to take part in the de- 
fence of the “capital at the outbreak of the Rebellion. 
He was engaged in reconnoitering and fortifying during 





the Western Virginia campaign and in the Peninsula 
campaign, taking an active part in various engagements, 
and passing through the various promotions up to the 
rank of brevet captain, which was conferred on him for 
gallant and meritorious services during the_ reconnois- 
sance of Now Bridge, Virginia. 

He was subsequently a lieutenant-colonel, ‘staff of 
volunteers, served as adjutant-general of the 
Sixth and Ninth Corps, and chief of staff to General O. 
B. Willcox. He was pressnt at the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, the defence of Knoxville, and various engagoments 
in front of Petersburg. Promoted to captain, Corps of 
Engineers, March 3, 1863, he received the brevets of 
major and lieutenant-colonel for “ gallant and meritori- 
ous services at Knoxville, Tennessee, and Cold Harbor, 
Virginia,” and that of colonel for “gallant and mer- 
itorious services during the Rebellion.” THe also receiv- 
ed the brevet of colonel of volunteers for “ gallant and 
meritorious services,” and was promoted major Corps of 
Engineers, March 7, 1867. The Boston Zranscript in- 
forms us that in January, 1869, while on the staff of 
General Parke, at Strawberry Plains, Tennessee, Colonel 
Bowen was thrown from his horse, receiving a severe 
wound and contusion on the head, from the effects of 
which he very slowly, if indeed he ever entirely, re- 
covered. As he became convalescent, he was ordered to 
recruiting and other duty at New Orleans and elsewhere, 
Last season he left Oswego, New York, for San Fran- 
cisco, by way of the Isthmus. On the journey he was 
attacked with the Panama fever, and afterwards with 
pneumonia. Within a few weeks he came to his wife's 
home at Dorchester, now part of Boston, with the hope 
that a change of climate might be beneficial. That 
hope proved delusive, and at the early age of thirty-four 
he was summoned to resign all of earth, in spite of all 
that love and skill could do to keep him here. The 
Transcript adds, “the brief and brilliant career of this 
young soldier will no doubt have full justice done to it 
by some of those who were intimately acquainted with 
his fine attainments and noble traits; but knowing of 
his worth and repute in his profession, and having per- 


sonally witnessed his fortitude under severe suffering, 
we shall be pardoned yielding to the impulse to pay 
even an imperfect tribute to an officer who knew no fear 
und was without reproach.” 





CHANGES OF STATIONS. 
Tue following is alist of the changes of stations of troops re- 
ported at the War Department since last report : 


Company D, First Cavalry, ordered fromJBenicia Barrack . 
to Fort Yuma, Cal., July 1a’ ie tay 

Company F, Seventh Cavalry, ordered from Taylor Barracks, 
Louisville, Ky., to Meridian, Mias., July 20. 

Companies A and C, Second Infantry, ordered from Montgomery, 


ss to a Ga., July 20. 

mpany Second Infant: . 

spartanburs, 8. GoFaly — ry, orderedjjfrom Cheraw, 8S. C., to 
0 change in headquarters or stations] of batteries‘of artil 

reported to this office since July 24, : sic ce 
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THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to theyNavy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 








VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


ADMIRAL Porter, who has been ill for some time, is re- 
ported to be convalescent. 


Tuk United States steamships of war Franklin and 
Juniata were reported at Southampton, England, Au- 
gust 1, 


THe United States steamer Congress, with coal and 
provisions for Hall’s exploring steamer Polaris, touched 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, August 1. 


Tuk United States steamship Kansas, recently arrived 
at Portsmouth, N. H., from the South, has been hauled 
into the wharf at the Navy-yard and is fitting out for 
sea. 


Dr. L. J. Draper, formerly assistant surgeon in the 
U. 8. Navy, has been appointed examining surgeon of 
pensions for Washington, vice Dr. J. G. Holston, re- 
signed. 


AMONG the ladies employed at the Patent Office in 
Washington is Mrs. Rudd, widow of the late Commo- 
dore Rudd, U. 8. Navy, and danghter of David Paul 
Brown, Esq., one of Philadelphia’s most distinguished 
lawyers. 

THE Marine Hospital in San Francisco has been re- 
moved from the old Deaf and Dumb Asylum building, 
on the corner of Fourteenth and Mission streets, to a 
large and commodious structure on the corner of Valen- 
cia street. 


Tne United States steamer California, from New 
York, via Callao, arrived at San Francisco July 30. 
This is her first trip, and the despatch announcing her 
arrival reports that it has proved her to be an admirable 
seagoing vessel. Corporal Matthew Royle and Private 
James Shields, of the Marines, died on the voyage. 


ORDERS have been issued from the Navy Department 
to put out of commission the United States steamer 
Yantic, fourth-rate, three guns, which recently arrived 
at Norfolk from the North Atlantic fleet; the storeship 
Guard, which recently arrived at New York from the 
Darien surveying expedition; and the tug Pilgrim, 
just arrived at Philadelphia from the North Atlantic 
fleet. 


Tne U. S. steamer Nipsic, which left Key West, 
Florida, June 6, arrived at Sisal, Yucatan, on the 15th; 
from thence by way of Campeche, ‘Tabasco, Puerto Real, 
and other places, she proceeded to Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
arriving on the 8th of July. The yellow fever was rag- 
ing so fearfully there, that the next day (July 9) the 


steamer proceeded to Tampico, where she was lying at 
last accounts, July 17. The 2V¢pste was tv lowre Tuuipico 


for Pensacola, Florida, from whence she will probably 
return to Washington. 


On the arrival of the Polaris in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, her officers and crew were received on coming 
ashore by the Governor’s secretary and several prominent 
members of the Legislative Council. Every courtesy 
was extended to the officials of the expedition. Two 
Esquimaux Indians and several thorough-bred New- 
foundland dogs were taken on board the Polaris. A 
banquet was given to the adventurers by the representa- 
tives of the Governor at his Excellency’s mansion, he 
having left just before their arrival for Halifax, N.58., 
on his way to the United States. The explorers also en- 
joyed a trouting excursion. On their departure they re- 
ceived a hearty God-speed from the Newfoundlanders. 


Tuk funeral of Captain James C. Williamson of the 
U. 8. Navy took place July 27, from his late residence, 
No. 252 Grove street, Jersey City. Chaplain Henderson, 
U. 8. Navy, conducted the services. Commodore M. B. 
Woolsey, Captain George M. Ransom, Commander J. B. 
Creighton, Commander Henry Erben, Commander Milton 
Haxtun, Commander E. P. Lull, Lieutenant-Commander 
H. E. Mullan, and Lieutenant-Commander P. H. Cooper 
were pall bearers. A large number of naval officers, with 
a detachment of sailors, were present. The funeral cor- 
tége included an escort of police, the Fourth regiment 
Drum Corps, the City Guard, and a large number of care 
riages. At the ferry the procession was joined by four 
companies of Marines, with a band from the U. S. ship 
Vermont, in command of Lieutenant-Colonel John L. 
Broome, Major Marine Corps. 

THE first term of the examination of appiicants to 
cadetship in the Naval Academy has reached its close, 
and the following young gentlemen, duly sworn into the 
service of the United States as midshipmen, are under- 
going the preliminary instruction in seamanship and the 
other studies: Edward Everett Wise, at large; Frank 
Johns, Delaware ; Albon C. Hodgson, Georgia ; Charles 
Hayward, at large; Lowell K. Reynolds, Alabama ; 
George H. Reed, Massachusetts; Washington Irwin 
Chambers, New York; Charles A. Gove, New Hamp- 
shire; Silver Hughes, Montana Territory; William 
Lahy Varnum, Pennsylvania; Henry William Ford, 
Georgia; Samuel Maxwell Mears, Wisconsin; Frank 
Culbertson McCoy, at large; Ottia Holland Williams 
Ragan, Maryland; Frederick Augustus Lathrop, New 
York ; Richard Thomas Mulligan, New Jersey ; Mendle 
Plummer Blakesley, Wisconsin ; Moses Dewitt Burnett, 
New York; Thomas Newton Wood, at large; George 
Washington Collamore, Kansas; William Campbell, 
Ohio; Charles Cumbie Drake, New York; Stephen 
Young Leybarn, Louisiana; David Daniels, Massachu- 
setts; James Thomas Smith, North Carolina; Nicholas 
J. L. T. Halpine, New York; John A. Sherman, New 
York; William B. Carpenter, Tennessee ; Boyd Ewing, 
‘Tennessee. One of these, a promising lad, a few days 
after passing his examination with the highest honor, 
went before the board of examiners, greatly to the sur- 
prise of all, and said that his conscience would not allow 
him to enter the Navy, that he could not bring himself 





to approve the military service, and therefore declined to 
enter—requesting the board, however, to give him a cer- 
tificate of having passed his examination, which was 
cheerfully dons, 


THE Brooklyn Union reports the result of some ex- 
periments recently made at the Navy-yard in that city 
to test the relative strength of hemp and wire rigging. 
According to this statement, it appears that a three-inch 
hemp rope of four strands, manufactured at Bushwick, 
broke at a strain of four and one-third tons, or 8,666 
pounds. Four-inch hemp rope of four strands broke at 
a strain of seven and three-fourths tons, or 15,500 pounds. 
Five-inch hemp rope of four strands broke at a strain of 
ten and one-half tons, or 21,000 pounds. As compared 
with this, one-and-one-half-inch wire rope of six strands 
broke at a strain estimated at about two tons, or 4,000 
pounds. One-and-three-fourth-inch wire rope of five 
strands broke at a strain of five and one-half tons, or 11,- 
000 pounds. Two-and-one-fourth-inch wire rope of six 
strands broke at a strain of seven tons, or 14,000 pounds. 
The experiments were made with a large hydraulic jack, 
capable of producing a strain of between fifty and sixty 
tons. “The only drawback,” it is added, “to the com- 
pletely satisfactory results of the experiments, was in an 
apparent defect in the gauge by which the strain of the 
jack was indicated, this not moving until a strain of two 
tons or more had been applied. It was, however, con- 
ceded that this was equally fair for each kind of cord- 
age, though not showing the precise strength of each, 
which is believed to have been two tons more than was 
indicated by the gauge of the jack.” The following is 
the relative strength of American hemp and wire rope, 
as tested by the Navy Department, and British hemp 
and wire rope, as tested by the Admiralty : 








Wire Rope. ‘ Circumference of 
Circumference in oo ey og Hemp Rope of equal 
inches, I < strength, 
American, British, | American, British. 
Inches, Inches, 
6 52.18 14 
5g ae 13} 
5+ 46.00 40.00 124 12} 
5} 43.40 36.00 12 11s 
5 41.00 32.25 1i} ll 
4} 38.30 28.30 11 104 
44 35.00 24.40 10} 10 
44 33.15 21.85 10} 94 
4 27.00 19.30 10 9 
3% 25.20 17.30 94 8h 
34 20.00 15.30 8h S 
3h 19.30 13.50 8h Th 
3 16.25 11.70 7 7 
23 12.90 8.55 64 6 
24 11.00 7.45 Bi 5h 
2h 8.12 6.35 5h 5 
2 6.08 4.90 o ty 
1} 4.08 3.25 4 4 
14 4.05 2.25 34 3t 
1} 1.88 1.50 24 3 
1 1.03 1.00 24 24 














Mr. R. B. Forbes writes a letter to the Commercial 


Advertiser, to contradict the statement that Mr. W. H, 
Aspinwall’s steam yacht is the first composite iron ves- 


sel ever constructed in the United States. Mr. Forbes 
says: “I beg leave to say that Captain R. F. Loper, of 
Philadelphia, many years ago devised a system for 
building composite vessels, and built at least one on this 
plan. In 1863-4 I constructed at East Boston a steam 
vessel with an iron frame and oak planking, called the 
Niphon, a vessel well known as a successful blockader off 
Wilmington, and at the same time a yacht of about 
twenty-five tons on the same plan, called the Lillie. The 
fastenings of the oak plank were of galvanized iron, 
deeply countersunk and carefully plugged. Both vessels 
were sheathed with yellow metal. Great care was taken 
to put white lead into the plug holes, and to cover the 
oak planking with tarred paper, and to place felting be- 
tween the frame and the planking. It was thought that 
careful attention to these points would obviate the well- 
known destructive effects of metal sheathing on the 
fastenings of plank. After serving on the blockake some 
nine or ten months, the Viphon came to the Boston yard 
to repair damages received by running on board of a val- 
uable prize taken off Wilmington, and afterward called 
the Malvern. While in the dock some of her fastenings 
were examined, and it was found that the galvanic ac- 
tion had seriously impaired the efficiency of the fasten- 
ings wherever there was the least dampness in the bolt 
holes. Some of the fastenings were perfect, while in the 
vicinity others were laminated or eaten away very much 
and very curiously. Some of the bolts showed no signs 
of decay at the head where countersunk in the oak apd 
covered with plugs and paper, while at the shank, half- 
way between the head and the nut, there was consider- 
able corrosion. Careful examination was made in order 
to determine whether there was any difference between 
the condition of the fastening above and below the line 
of yellow metal sheathing. No difference was percepti- 
ble, hence I came to the conclusion that galvanic action 
is not at all dependent on actual contact of iron and cop- 
per or yellow metal, but is transmitted by water or 
dampness, and that much of the bad effect on the Niphon 
was due to the soundness of the oak plank. It was 
found that the worst fastenings, after longer experience, 
were found in the space under the engine-room, where 
there was constantly a wash of dirty coal-water; here 
the nuts of the fastenings were much impaired, so that 
when the war was nearly over the Niphon was bought 
by the Atlantic Works, who put her together and built 
her engines. They cemented her bottom inside, sheath- 
ed her with inch-stuff, felted and coppered her anew, and 
sent her, under Captain John Codman, to South America 
for sale. The experience gained by the Niphen induced 
the owner of the Lillie to take off her metal sheathing 
and paint her bottom with Mr. George Murray’s quick- 
silver paint, which kept her clean; and she would now 
be running had it not been for the great gale about two 
years ago, which put her on the rocks at Beverly, with 
many others, and broke her up. The effect of the gal- 


vanic action on the iron propeller of the Niphon was 
very marked. Here let me say that the only reason: for 
putting an iron propeller on a sheathed vessel was be- 
to China under sail, and then 
brackish waters, When the 


cause she Was built to 


intended to ply in or 
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Niphon came here for repairs, it was found that the 
outer part of the screw, furthest from the yellow metal 
sheating, and where the blades were thin, could be cut 
like chalk, and I actually knocked off, with a small club 
and little force, a piece weighing a pound or more. Not- 
withstanding this total disintegration of the metal from 
hard cast iron to plumbago near the periphery of the 
screw, the hub, very near the sheathing, was soft only to 
the extent of about one-eighth of an inch in depth, To 
scientific theorists these facts contain nothing new, and 
to practical engineers they merely repeat a well-known 
lesson. The best composite ships of anatend are double- 
planked with teak or elm, and the fastening is mostly 
of composition. The best composite ship yet devised is 
one with alternate iron and wooden frames. The plank 
of this vessel would be principally fastened to the 
wooden frame by the usual means, and also to the iron 
frames by brass fastenings, and the strapping would de- 
pend mostly on the iron frame; but this belt system 
would cost too much in the beginning to command the 
attention of economists.” 














FRENCH NAVAL TACTICS.—NO. III. 
(From the French of Vice-Admiral Graviére.) 


A SYSTEM of manceuvres once determined on, we may 
transport ourselves, in fancy, to the field of battle. 
What strategic combinations do we find there? “The 
line ahead is the line of battle for all ships carrying 
their batteries in broadside; the line abreast for ships in- 
tended for ramming.” Such are the directions contained 
in the treatise on tactics published in 1861. Although 
the French iron-clads still carry their guns in broadside, 
yot it is as rams, or as vessels intended to fight by ram- 
ming, that they must be regarded. The same lesson on 
this point reaches us from the waters of Lissa and the 
shores of the Chesapeake: the day when ships them- 
selves were propelled en masse as an element of de- 
struction commenced the decline of artillery. The 
foundries, it is true, have not yet said this last word ; 
but in the relative conditions in which we now find 
ships and guns, there is not an admiral would dare 
present his broadside to an enemy in the hope of stop- 
ping him or turning him from his purpose. In fact, if 
ordnance has obtained some advantages over stationary 
bodies at short distances, it remains powerless against 
moving bodies. It is by the shock we must conquer; 
against the shock we must provide. On the approach of 
an enemy an iron-clad cannot do better than to reserve 
her fire, for the slight advantage of a shot or two, ren- 
dered uncertain by the rapidly changing distance, would 
not compensate for the inconvenience of a cloud of 
smoke which would envelope her at this critical mo- 
ment, when her safety depended on the precision of her 
movements. 

The iron-clad navy does not recognize the fundamental 
order of battle. That an order of steaming may at the 
same time be an order of battle, one single condition is 
necessary: the ships must always head toward the point 
whence the attack is to come. Starting out from this 
datum, many combinations more or less ingenious may 
be proposed, but in practice the various figures are sure 
to end, first in a sort of irregular line abreast, and soon 
after in a mélée. 

From the naval battles, which have already taken 
place we may judge somewhat of those of the future, 
so Ipng as naval material undergoes no new change. 
Two iron-clad fleets meet and approach each other 
without firing. Every ship will select a particular ad- 
versary in the opposing lines, whom she will endeavor to 
sink by running down. The attempt to strike a square 
solid blow will often result merely in colliding obliquely ; 
and frequently the shock will be avoided altogether, and 
the two ships find themselves close alongside each other. 
It is then that the guns will come into play, and the 
broadsides poured in at close quarters will shatter th 
plating and crush in the sides. ; 

What has been the result of the first encounter? At 
neerly all points the two lines have penetrated cach 
other. Impelled by the speed they have acquired, the 
ships separate after passing, and rapidly increase their 
distance. In order to renew the it, they must sud- 


the first and the quickest in the execution of this ma- 
noeuvre possesses an immense advantage over her enemy, 
by threatening their broadsides, and, assuming the 
character of pursuer, forces upon the enemy that of 
pursued. Such is the result we shall always see when 
two fleets join in battle. Tho mélée becomes established 
among them by a series of passes; and if the two sides 
are equally skilful in manwuvring, the mélée will soon 
become converted into a set of single combats in which 
all intervention of signals will become impossible. 

When signals cease, the mind of the admiral should 
still animate and guide the fleet. If he Las not inspired 
all with a mutual good-will, with a care for their com- 
mon glory, with a desire not to survive defeat; if he has 
not, in short, organized victory in advance, he need not 
flatter himself with the hope of obtaining it. Whatever 
may be his personal heroism, whatever may be the ex- 
ample of his own ship, it is only through a lively sym- 
pathy that the one can become contagious, the other find 
imitators. 

It is sad to see on how many occasions naval battles 
have given rise to recriminations which have come near 


to tarnishing the highest reputations. Ruyter complain- 


ree | turn and retrace their steps. The fleet which is | 
rs 





ed of having been abandoned by Tromp, and Tromp cast 
the same reproach on Vice-Admiral Sweers. D’Estré¢es 
brought accusations against Duquesne, and was in turn 
complained of by Martel. Keppel and Palisser mutually 
traduced each other before the bar of public opinion ; 
de Grasse brought his whole fleet before a court-martial ; 
Suffren broke ‘his captains and found scarcely one of 
them his exacting zeal hesitated to disgrace ; Villeneuve 
believed himself to have suffered at Trafalgar the de- 
fection Brueys imputed to him at Aboukir. Nelson and 
Duguay-Trouin alone were always satisfied, and for that 
very reason generally had the right to be. Whence 
arise in all ages and in all navies these pretended re- 
fusals of support, or, what is not less grave in its con- 
sequences, the disheartening conviction that due — 
has not been rendered, and may still be wanting? The 
cause lies in the absence of a simple and practical rule— 
in the ill-defined division of responsibility. 

A fleet should never become engaged except through 
the will of the commander-in-chief. This principle is, 
of course, indisputable. It is necessary to repress, to 
check severely, if need be, the impetuous ; it is only the 
signal to engage that will set the several captains free, 
and authorize them to yield to their impulses. Until 
that moment they should remain plastic in the hands of 
the admiral, obedient to his orders, attentive to his sig- 
nals and his movements. Let them chafe if they will, but 
let them obey. We would not wish to see renewed the 
heroic follies of Poitiers, Crécy, and Agincourt. All 
changes from the moment the admiral gives the word 
and he, the first, leads against the enemy. ‘The fleet ad- 
vances in good order, each ship maintaining her place, 
that, arriving en masse, the blow may be the more de- 
cisive. It is only known that there is no withdrawing. 
The enemy’s line once broken, the signal book may be 
“closed without fear. The responsibility of the captains 
then begins. 


NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 


ORDERED. 


JuLy 26.—Lieutenant-Commander Joseph D. Marvin, to report 
to Chief of Burean of Ordnance for special + 

JuLy 27.—Lieutenant-Commander George Dewey, to the Navy- 
yard, Boston, on the Ist of September. - ; 

Lieutenant James A. Chesley, to the receiving ship Vermond. 

Masters R. E. Carmody, Walton Goodwin, and Assistant Sur- 
geon T. D. Myers, to the Zerror, 3 

Juty 28.—Chief Engineer Wm. W. Dungan, as inspector of ma- 
chinery afloat at the Navy-yard, Washington. 

Juny 29.—S#urgeon Stephen D. Kennedy, to the Ossipee, South 
Pacific Squadron. 

Juvy 31.—Boatswain Charles Miller, to the Wabash. . 

Acting Boatswain Joseph McDonald, to duty in the ordinary at 
the Navy-yard, Boston. Re. 

Avavusr 1.—Second Assistant Engineer James G. Littig, to the 
Terror. 








DETACHED. 


Jvuty 26.—Lieutenant-Commander Frederick V. McNair, from 
the Navy-yard, Philadelphia, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 
Master hawin 8. Jacob, from the Hydrographic Office, and or- 


dered to Coast Survey duty. > 
Tuus Goat Seeeey Se , Frederick Pearson, from the 


Worcester, and ordered to special ordnance duty. 

Lieutenant-Commander M. L. Johnson, from the Navy-yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H.,onthe 15th of August, and ordered to the 
Worcester. 

, Lieutenant Douglas Roben, from the Shawmut, and granted sick 
eave. 

Juty 28.—Commander E. P, Lull, from command of the Guard, 
and ordered to special duty. 

Lieutenant Commander G. C. Schulze, Masters A. R. Conden, 
John T. Sullivan, John M, Hawley, and John P. Merrell, Midship- 
men R. G. Peck, C. P. Kunhardt, T. G. C. Salter, J. J. Hunker, 
and J. H. Bull, Assistant Surgeon Henry C. Eckstein, Second As- 
sistant Engineers J. W. Hollihan, and Acting Boatswain J. W. 
Simmons, from the Guard, and placed on waiting orders. 

Third Assistant Paymaster Frank Bissell, from the Guard, and 
ordered to settle accounts. : 

Lieut t- der R. 8S. McCook, from the command of the 
Yantic, and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieutenants John K. Winn and 8. M. Ackley, Master E. P. 
McCleljan, Assistant Su m Dwight Dickinson, and Second As- 
sistant Engineer Joseph H. Thomas, from the Yantic, and placed 
on waiting orders. 

Assistant Paymaster Nicholas H. Starey, from the Yantic, and 
ordered to settle accounts. 

Lieutenant George A. Norris, Master Joseph G. Eaton, Ensigns 
8. C. Paine and E. H. Wiley, from duty connected with the Darien 
—, and [toe on waiting orders. 

Alfred Elhot, from the Guard, and ordered to the Hydro- 


erephic Office. _ 
ter Frederick Collins and Ensign B. H. Buckingham, from 
duty connected with the Darien Expedition, and ordered to the 
= phic Office. 
jeutenant-Commander Charles O’Neil, from the Severn, and 

placed on waiting orders. 
, Boatswain Thos. Collier, from the Plymowh, and granted sick 
leave. 

Juty 29.—Master Jerome B. House, from the Nantasket, and 
granted sick leave. 

Medical Inspector Jacob §8. Dungan, from the Ossipee, and 
granted three months’ leave. 

Surgeon P. Lonsdale, as fleet surgeon of the Pacific Fleet, and 
ordered to duty at the Naval Academy on the Ist of September. 

Surgeon John 8. Kitchen, from the California, and ordered to 
duty at the Naval Hospital, Navy-yard, Mare Island, Cal. 

a John M. Brown, from the Naval Hospital, Navy-yard, 
Mare Island, and ordered as fleet. surgeon of the Pacific Fleet. 

Assistant 8 m Howard Smith, from the Naval Hospital, 
as and ordered to the Naval Hospital, Washington, 





* Juty 31.—Lieutenant C. A. Schetky, from the Vermont, and or- 
dered to the Pawnee. 

Aveusr 1.—Lieut t-Com der Felix McCurley, from the 
Pree and ordered to the Hydrographic Office on the Ist of 

— r. 

ieutenant Wm. B. Newman, from the command of the Pilgrim, 
and ordered to the receiving ship Vermont, 

Second Asistant Engineer Wm. A. H. Allen, from the Pilgrim, 
and ordered to the Navy-yard, Pensecola, Fla. 

Second Assistant Engineer M. N. Knowltun, from the Terror, 
and waiting orders. 








LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery fur the week ending 
July 29, 1871: 

Joseph Driver, landsman, June 2, U. 8S. steamer Alaska. 








CHANGES IN THE MARINE CORPS. 
Tue following are the changes in the officers of the Marine Corps 
since last memoranda, viz. : 
Second Lieutenant Frank Scott, U.S. Marine Corps.—On the 25th 
ee Pee ek ted July 20, 1871, revoked 





; , U.S. Mari .—On the 25th inst, 
leave of absence for oue month from the ist pros. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARMY REGULATIONS.—NO. IIL 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 


Sim: The burden of my last letter was the red tape of 
two of the bureaus of the Army. I warn my readers before 
they proceed further that I shall also devote this letter 
to red tape; in fact, I intend in this communication to at- 
tack the stronghold of red tape itself. That all govern- 
mental bureaus must be run by certain rules and system 
is undoubtedly clear, so that all who serve in them may 
read as they run; at the same time there is no need of 
losing sight of the simplest principles of business or 
common sense in devising the rules or developing the 
system. To accomplish this in the readiest and easiest 
manner should be the aim of the several chiefs of bu- 
reaus, and not saddle the energies of their subordinates 
with endless and meaningless returns, reports, vouch- 
ers, and correspondence, as they now do. For instance, 
examine the fifty-three forms as per regulations of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, to say nothing of the num- 
ber that have to be furnished in addition and not entered 
in the regulations; add to this the querulousness grow- 
ing out of the red tape—for I can call it by no milder 
name—of the Second Auditor’s department of the Treas- 
ury ; and I ask any business man, however small his ca- 
pacity, if he conducted his business in the same manner, 
overburdened as our system is with such endless station- 
ery and forms repeated and duplicated, what prospect 
would he have for any pecuniary success? I do not hes- 
itate to say none whatever, further than that his credit 
would be ruined in a year, and his business would rapid- 
ly go to the wall. Any person observant of the go-ahead- 
itiveness of the ordinary American, his readiness to 
adapt himself to his surroundings, to utilize and turn to 
serviceable and practical account whatever falls in his way 
—I say this person, if he will take the trouble, and I may 
add the pains, to familiarize himself with the working or 
system of the Quartermaster’s and Second Auditor's de- 
partments, will be struck, as the feeling may alternately 
seize him, either with amazement, chagrin, or uncontrol- 
lable laughter. Amazement at the immense amount of 
stationery used; chagrin at the immense cost and the 
terrible effort of how not to do it; and laughter at how 
the papers are duplicated, and the meaninglvss certificates 
that are attached more or less to all the papers. How 
can anybody help laughing when they read over and 
over again how an officer certifies that he has had this, 
and has not had that ; how he has been doing this, and 
has not done that ? . 

Can you or any other sane man tell me what objection 
there is to embody the quartermaster’s stores return on 
the OC. C. and G. E. return, or vice versa? None what- 
ever, only that less stationery, less red tape would be used, 
and any less red tape in either the Quartermaster’s or 
Auditor’s department would, I fear, drive some of the 
old Barnacles in those departments to suicide. I have 
heard it said, or read it somewhere, that when once you 
understand our system of Army accounts, you become 
convinced of their need, and not only convinced, but in 
fact are lost in admiration at their simplicity and practi- 
cability, or words to that effect. No doubt of it, Mr. 
Editor; but I suspect you will become gray or a monoma- 
niac before you understand them. I have in my posses- 
sion a pretty specimen of their simplicity belonging to 
the Auditor’s Department, and submit it for the study 
of my readers, and the board on regulations. All my 
professional readers are aware how few articles of C. C. 
and G. E. an infantry officer carries on this return. 
Well, this officer has just received a letter from the Sec- 
ond Auditor notifying him that his C. C. and G. E. for 
September, 1866, has been “received, examined, found 
correct, and closed.” ‘There is simplicity and practicabil- 
ity for you with a vengeance. It would take thirty 
minutes at the outside for the poorest arithmetician to 
examine and pass on one of these returns. The veriest 
blockhead in the department should be able to pass on a 
whole year’s returns of this character in six hours, al- 
lowing him to be the personification of laziness in the 
bargain. 

Take the Quartermaster’s Department with its two 
separate returns, each made out in triplicate. I know an in- 
fantry officer who carries a half dozen brooms and a half 
dozen buckets on his quartermaster’s stores return. His 
return has to be made out in triplicate, with a separate 
letter of transmittal and mailed in a separate envelope. 
He also has a C. C. and G. E. return with very few arti- 
cles on it. This also has to be made out. in triplicate, a 
separate letter of transmittal, and mailed in a separate 
envelope. I will digress one moment. This officer once 
had the misfortune to send both returns and vouchers 
with one letter of transmittal in one envelope to Wash- 
ington. By return mail a ponderous envelope containing 
a printed form with several sheets came upon him, and 
his attention was gravely, respectfully, but firmly called 
to the fearful breach of red tape he had made. That 
officer has been very careful since, and uses all the neces- 
sary stationery and preserves red tape intact. To resume. 
The quartermaster’s stores return on which these brooms 
and pails are entered is printed on thick and unusually 
good letter paper (for the Quartermaster’s Department). 
It has to be made out, as I said above, in triplicate. On 
this officer’s C. C. and G. E. return he has say twelve 
articles to account for. The return is printed alse on two 
thick sheets of letter paper, and is ruled out for the ca- 
pacity of over one hundred articles ; many of the rulings 
have blank headings. Now I ask you, I ask any business 
man, in the name of common sense, why can’t the pails 
and brooms he entered on the C. C. and G. E. return, or 
the C. C. and G. E. entered on the quartermaster’s stores 
return, and thus save this great waste, this senseless and 


.| wicked waste of stationery and time? 


But it is of no use. You may argue till you tire; your 
conclusions and logic may be ever so correct and irresisti- 
ble, but I doubt if any impression can be made or any re- 
form accomplished until Congress takes the matter 
in hand. During the war these papers and re- 
turns- were forwarded monthly in- accordance with 





law, and in time of war I believe in the necessity; 
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but these monthly returns were kept up for years 
after the war, and the departments never raised a 
hand that we know of to stop this waste of stationery 
and money, and time; and we have returned to our quar- 
terly system only since the advent of the present Hon. 
Secretary of War. Here is a chance for a statistical 
mind to goto Washington and delve among the bottom- 
less pits of quartermaster papers on file in the Auditor’s 
Department, and figure the amount in paper, pens, ink, 
time, and postage to the country that our easy, simple, 
and practical system of keeping our Army accounts costs 
the country. . 

I could cite numberless illustrations to show the neces- 
sity of sweeping reforms in both these departments, but 
I fear to weary my readers with the details, as they 
must necessarily in their experience have met with the 
like. 


The Quartermaster’s Department, together with the 

Auditor’s Department, is undoubtedly the stronghold of 
red tape. The Quartermaster’s Department is the. last 
to accept any reforms, and never initiates any. There is 
the Second Auditor’s Department, who is the respecta- 
ble grandmother of the family. There is the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury Department, who always decides 
with and supports her decisions, invariably in favor of 
the staff and against the line, thereby earning untold 
blessings from the latter. There is the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral’s Department, a sort of uncle to whom the family are 
looking with great expectations. But her great pet, her 
darling and only son, is the Quartermaster’s Department. 
He is the very quintessence of respectability and red 
tape. Then there is the Inspector-General’s Department, 
a promising rising young man, born in 1866, who has al- 
ready distinguished himself in red tape, as per my letter 
No. 2. Then there is the so-called Bureau of Military 
Justice—Heaven save the mark !—but withal a most 
worthy member of the family, overflowing with red-tape 
decisions, all bound up in a pretty volume, after reading 
which you are in graver doubt than ever how you are to 
decide. Then there is the Subsistence Department, not 
quite so well versed in red tape as the others, but never 
to be forgotten for the vigorous opposition it made to 
furnishing the Army with other articles than the bare 
ration. Then there is the Pay Department, brother to 
the Auditor’s Department, and consequently uncle to the 
Quartermaster’s Department—highly respectable and 
very genteel, very fogy, and very red-tapy. Oh! I am 
sure if this department is ever abolished, the country and 
respectability generally will be ruined and done for. But 
would you believe it, even this highly respectable family 
have a skeleton in the closet—alas! too true; and the 
skeleton is the Ordnance Bureau. Years ago it cut loose 
from the family and threw overboard red tape and 
started business for itself, and I must say has succeeded 
admirably. Its business is well and economically done, 
and the use of stationery exceedingly small, although its 
expenditures of money are enormous, and necessarily so. 
An opportunity was offered for it to return to the bosom 
of the family and have the fatted calf killed when the 
Rebellion broke out, but it would not accept the situation ; 
but bravely and judiciously kept om ite way of reform. 
continued to ignore red tape, was alive to the necessities 
and ever ready to meet the wants of the Army, and has 
the satisfaction to see itself to-day one of the best and 
most economically conducted bureaus of the Army. 

I ask the board to turn their attention to the simpli- 
city of the system of accounts established in the Ordnance 
Bureau, and endeavor to frame, in the absence of some- 
thing better, the accounts of the other bureaus on the 
same plan. It is either law or regulation that demands 
that all officers shall render their accounts within a 
given period. ‘Ten days for all officers is allowed east of 
the Rocky mountains, and twenty for those stationed 
west. Let the board frame a law, and ask Congress to 
pass it, compelling the Auditor’s Department to settle all 
accounts, particularly company officers’,in a period not 
longer than three months after their receipt ; failing in 
that, let the settlement go by default, and not let them 
hang over the officers’ heads for interminable years like a 
hideous nightmare. Reduce the number of returns, 
vouchers, and requisitions in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment. Let the board consider the propriety and the 
economy of putting hay, wood, coal, and barley on one 
requisition, for instance, and not on three separate sets as 
now. Enter all stores, clothing, etc., of whatever char- 
acter, on one return. Strike out the endless, meaningless, 
and silly certificates in all requisitions. Substitute 
something neat and compact in lieu of the blanket-sheet 
muster roll we now use. Examine, overturn, and wipe 
out all the rigmarole about the company, post, and regi- 
mental fund as now established. Let the regimental com- 
inander audit the company returns, and there let it rest, 
and the department headquarters if necessary audit the 
post and regiment, and not make copies for Washington. 
Abolish in times of peace the descriptive list of deserters 
and quarterly return of men joined; strike out the neces- 
sity of entering each man’s name, if not doing company 
duty, on the regimental return. See the enormity of 
clerk work needed at regimental headquarters, where, if 
there happen to be three or four hundred men throughout 
the ten companies on daily or extra duty or on detached 
service, each man’s name has to be written, together with 
the duty he is on, in full. 


Pay the troops weekly, every Saturday morning im- 
mediately after inspection, and abolish all inspections, 
parades, and reviews on the Sabbath. Adopt a new 
uniform, something economical in cost, yet serviceable 
and military in appearance. Let the Quartermaster’s 
Department furnish table furniture for the men, 
and white gloves, shirts, neckties, and towels for 
cost, as the Subsistence Department does canned stores ; 
and don’t send recruits to join their regiments from the 
depots like cattle, as they do now, without a mug to 
drink their coffee from or a knife and fork to eat their 
pork with. Let the Ordnance or Subsistence Depart- 
ment furnish the men with the necessary material to 
clean their arms ; and abolish post traders altogether, the 
curse of the men, the vultures that prey upon their 
vitals. But if the board have not the power to do all 


papers, so that it will not take an officer ten years to 
learn how to avoid that dbéte noi7, the one dread and fear 
of an inexperienced officer, “a statement of differences” 
from the Second Auditor. INFANTRY. 








REORGANIZATION OF THE ARTILLERY. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Str: The pamphlet entitled “A Few Thoughts upon 
Artillery ” has been read with a great deal of interest b 
the writer of this article, and as a whole it is 
thought that the ideas contained in it receive general as- 
sent among the thinking portion of artillery officers. 
The criticisms made upon the personnel of the artillery 
are good as far as they go, but they are laid on with en- 
tirely too sparing a hand. The authorities in charge of 
the Army know, as well as the artillery itself, that there 
are officers holding commissions in it that for various 
causes are entirely unfitted for their positions. They 
bring discredit upon it in time of peace, and in the event 
of a war, by their ignorance and inefficiency would not 
only bring disgrace upon their arm’‘of the service, but dis- 
aster and defeat, and may be ruin upon their country. 
These may be strange-sounding words to use so soon af- 
ter a “ reorganization ” and “ weeding out ” of the Army ; 
but the artillery feel that in that process it was treated 
as a convenience and a cure-all for the ills of others, and 
that it mattered very little how much good or harm was 
done to itso long as it provided a hospital for all the 
“lame ducks” who were in need of one. 

Artillery has become a science. The fact is acknowl- 
edged by all other civilized nations, and the best ener- 
gies of their governments and the resources of their best 
minds are directed to its development and advancement. 
It has taken the lead and far outstripped all other 
branches of military science. In olden times the art 
of defence was uppermost. It was easier to build a 
fortification than to batter it down. The art of destrdy- 
ing, that which pertains especially to the artillery, has so 
far outstripped the creative art, that the votaries of the 
latter have apparently in this country adopted the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Micawber, and in the interim betaken them- 
selves to the canals and rivers for employment. 

This great advancement in the art of destroying is 
due to the improvements and innovations in the material 
—guns, projectiles, and powder—of artillery. Intelli- 
gence and a knowledge of the power and capacity of 
these agents, and how to develop and use them, is neces- 
sary before they can be utilized. This is what should 
be possessed by artillery officers of our Army. It would 
be reasonable to suppose that the authorities would do 
all in their power to place such knowledge within the 
reach of the artillery service. What ase the facts? 
Under the old system tactics were supposed to be the 
object, end, and aim of an artilleryman’s ambition, and 
he was supposed to be the most accomplished and useful 
officer who could at the most appropriate moment and in 
the most impressive manner cry out “ Heave!” At the 
present time there is not an American artillery tactics in 
existence that even describes the ordnance or ordnance 
stores now issued, to say nothing of telling how to use 


tham. We hare heard, 3 boards of officers to compile 
new tactics, but the ideais prevartent uate they have 


ceased to exist for reasons not entirely consonant with 
the good of the service. 

Instruction in this growing science is carried on in a 
desultory and haphazard way by means of a Government 
school at Fort Monroe, and such schools as regimental 
commanders choose to establish by their orders. The 
Fort Monroe school has been in operation over three 
years, and about one-quarter of the artillery subalterns 
have passed through it. That it is a step in the right di- 
rection no one will deny ; but it is generally regarded as 
a kind of barometric affair that gauges its course to the 
pupils on hand, and keeps them but a year whether they 
have learned much or little. The instruction at other 
posts amounts to very little, principally because of the 
want of proper text-books for theoretical and material 
for practical instruction. A listlessness and want of in- 
terest is to a degree manifest in the service, but it can- 
not ke said that the blame wholly rests upon the artil- 
lery. A drone and an ignoramusis as well thought of, 
and in fact almost better taken care of, than an ambitious 
and hard-working officer, and not unfrequently exertions 
looking toward improvement are frowned upon and the 
authors of them snubbed. 

The present state of affairsis due in a great measure 
to defective organization. Regimental machinery is very 
poorly adapted to artillery. Different practices, systems, 
and ideas prevail in the different regiments, and there is 
no head to systematize or regulate. The crying need of 
the artillery is a head or representative man at the head- 
quarters of the Army; and until we have one, but little 
progress toward improvement or advancement will be 
made. It is seriously hoped that this subject will be 
agitated until the attention of the authorities is 
thoroughly aroused in the matter. Asa first step abol- 
ish the regimental organizations, and place a chief of 
artillery in Washington. Let him be a man of known 
scientific attainments ; one who knows and is able to ap- 
preciate and acknowledge the value of theoretical in- 
struction and research. Let him be divested of the 
fossiliferous idea that knowledge consists of drill alone ; 
and above all, let him be a person free from the sores 
and jealousies that we know in ancient times so nearly 
wrecked and ruined the artillery. x 
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$100 00 
(For the Army and Navy Journal.) 
TO MY YOUNG FRIEND SNUBBEM, 
WHO HAS JUST BEEN ASSIGNED AS A. A. A. G, 

SEEING that you have just been assigned as above, I 
have surmised that a little advice from one who has had 
some experience of “ your kind,” as they are at present, 
and for some time past have been constituted, might be 
of service to you. 

On general principles, when an officer makes an ap- 
plication for any favor to which he may be entitled 
either by rank or length of service, if there is any way 
not to do it, take that way by all means. 

If his application is one of right and justice, and to 
the consideration of which he is entitled by law and 
regulation, pigeonhole his application, or evade it either 
by referring him to some obsolete order made for war 
times in contravention of military law, or else return it 
to him for explanation of that which is none of your 
business. 

If he has lately joined your department or district, 
and has not had opportunity to wade through the folios 
of General and Special Orders from “ these headquar- 








ters,” and should ask information on any icular 
point, be sure to refer him to paragraph 10, Order No. 


220, series 1812, from “these headquarters,” or some 
date subsequent thereto, instead of answering his ques- 
tion; for you are not supposed to answer silly questions, 
as thereby time might be lost which could be more profit- 
ably devoted to the study of Laus Veneris or some other 
of Swinburne’s later military works. 
If he should have the temerity to address you directly, 
in conformity with the late orders from the War De- 
partment, and you should have an engagement with Sam 
A., who has just joined and whose people move in the 
first society, ‘‘ you know,” or to dinner with Jack B., who 
has just eomein from the frontier and has drawn six 
months’ pay and likes a little game of short cards after 
dinner, refer your inquirer to paragraph 451, or to any 
other that muy ooour w your fertile omg The or- 
ders first mentioned emanated from those fossils at the 
War Department, and are entitled to no respect from an 
Act’g Ass’t. : 
If the applicant or inquirer is “one of our fellows, you 
know,” von may condescend to treat_ him civilly; but if 
le happens to have served long and faithfully, he is sure 
to be an old growler, and you are to snub him oe 
ly, and recollect that the longer his service and the high- 
er his rank the more merit in snubbing him. This will 
soon have the desired effect, and after a while he will as 
soon think of writing to —— as to headquarters, thereby 
leaving you more time for your legitimate pursuits. 
In the exercise of your functions, as above, you need . 
uot fear any interference on the part of the command- 
ing general or colonel (as the case may be), as he has full 
confidence in his staff, and is not supposed to and sel- 
dom does know anything of the endorsements prepetrat- 
ed in his name. 
If you can select any clerk whose natural cussedness 
is unrivalled and has been improved by the opportuni- 
ties afforded in the office of an A. A. A. G., obtain him 
by all means. He will relieve you of much head-work 
in the way of endorsements, and you need only sign your 
name. 
Cultivate a striking and picturesque style of hand- 
writing, of which there are several: the gridiron sirle, 
the toasting-iron style, and the chopstick style. ) 
tarantula style is now out of date except among a few 
who can write. Eschew my fee vulgar or. common- 
place, like the signatures at the War Department. 
But recollect that should your ambition lead you to 
aspire to a place among the adjutants-general of the 
Army, and should you succeed, it may not be practicable 
for you to implicitly follow the foregoing maxims with- 
out losing caste, as those officers have some antiquated 
ideas of the etiquette of the service, and act upon the prin- 
ciple that a little courtesy is not always thrown away, that 
a civil answer is due even if the officer is mistaken in the 
mode or tenor of his application, and that his inquiry may 
as well be auswered even when he is referred to some 
paragraph or order which he has overlooked or per: 
wrongly interpreted. However, you are not b 
for their absurdities, and should not adopt them until 
circumstances render such course imperative. — 
If by any misnomer you have been appointed from 
civil life, be sure to snub civilians whenever practicable, 
and then your own status and origin will be unquestion- 
ed by them, as ’tis not every one who can appreciate that 
vista de seda 

i Burro un Burro se queda. 

Et GRUNIDOR. 


Caprain J. D. Usher, of the Revenue Marine Service, 
died at Newbern, North Carolina, July 80, of brain fever 
He had been in the service since 1844, and was at the 
time of his death in command of the revenue steamer 
Stevens. i 


TE following promotions from third to second lieu- 
Man. rs the ~ Aver Marine have been made: John 
Derrent, William H. Hand, Oscar C. Hamlet, William J. 
Herring, Alfred Weston, Frederick J. Simmonds, Ea 











(6.) d==7a+40. 


7 Bindi, John Brown, Ellis D. Edwards, and A. B, 
Littlefield. 
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(GtEsnAx HOTEL, 
On Tue Evropean Pras, 


151, 153, anv 155 FIFTH AVENUE, Ber. 2st anp 22p Srs., 
New York. 


THIS Hotel has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished in 
the most elegant manner, and is now open for the reception of 


guests. 

The House is conducted on the European Plan, and uno effort will 
be spared to make it a pleasant home for either fainilies residing 

tly in the city, or transient visitors. 

The attention of the public is particularly invited to the Restau- 
rant, which has been fitted up in modern style, and provided with 
everything tiat could add to the comfort of its patrons without re- 
gard to expense. 

The scale of prices adopted both for the Rooms and Restaurant 
are moderate, and no effort will be spared to give entire satisfac- 
tion to all who may favor me with their mone. 

ALBERT H. CRANEY, Proprietor. 


rr‘o THE ARTILLERY OFFICERS OF THE AR- 
MY OF THE POTOMAC. 

Ax adjourned meeting of officers who served in the Artillery of 
the Army of the Potomae will be held at Fort Adams, Newport, R. 
I., at 11 o’clock on Saturday, August 5, for the Yr of complet- 
ing the organization of an Artillery Association. It is hoped that 
as many offi ‘ers who served with that corps as possible will be 

resent, and that those who cannot meet at that tane will signify 
y letter their willingness to promote the organization _ to 
the date of the meeting. H. J. HUNT, 
Late Chief of Artillery Army of the Potomac. 
Fort Apams, Newport, R. I., July 15, 1871. 


| 8. MILITARY POST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

e Headquarters, 58 Broadway, N. Y. city. The attention of 
the officers and soldiers of the U.S. Army is respectfully called to 
this association, constituted in the interest—moral, religious, and 
literary —of the whole service. Miscellaneous periodical reading- 
matter sent free. igh discount allowed on purchases. Catalogues 
of all leading publishers furnished. Transportation procured. Cor- 
respondence invited. Send for our report, ete. Please address as 
aboveSJoun B. Ketcouum, Cor. Sec., ete. 


iG N. SQUIRE, 
e No. 91 FULTON STREET, New Yorx, 


Is the best placeto buy reliable Watches, fine Diamonds, and 
choice Jewelry, and Sterling Silver Ware. 
DIAMONDS A SPECIALTY. 














TuE Allgemeine Militair Zeitung gives us a detailed 
description of the rifled 8-inch or 21-centimetre mor- 
tars which first saw the light in Prussia shortly before 


‘the war with France, and united their thundering 


tones in such loud chorus during its last decisive 
engagements. The idea of rifled mortars was the 
natural corollary of the introduction of rifled guns, 
and the substitution of iron-clads for wooden walls 
in the navy. They were first suggested in September, 
1866, and first tested in the war of 1870. The prob- 
lem was to combine greater accuracy at ranges up to 
3,000 yards with the use of charges sufficient to se- 
cure the destructive force required to contend with 
strong defences. Bronze was selected as the ma- 
terial for the body of the mortar, a steel tube being 
screwed into the chamber to prevent its burn- 
ing out. The calibre was fixed at 21 centimetres 
(8.27 inches), partly tv make uvullaDble the experi- 
ence acquired with rifled guns of this size, and 
partly to secure simplification of material by the 
uso of the same ammunition. 

The problem of greater precision demanded an 
increase of length in the mortar to five or six cal- 
ibres ; and to secure the destructive force required, 
it was made heavy enough to bear a maximum 
charge of two kilogrammes. This was accomplished 
with an increase in the weight from 750 to 1,800 
kiles, which was not too heavy for conveni- 
ent transportation, the weight of mortar and 
carriage being only fifty times that of the long shell 
used, which weighs about 80 kilos. A screw 
adjustment was adopted for elevating the mor- 
tar, in place of the old-fashioned wedge. The 
shell has a thin jacket of lead, and carries a charge 
of 7.5 kilos. By a peculiarity in the percus- 
sion fuse used, the explosion of the charge is de- 
layed after the striking of the shell until it has had 
time to reach its maximum penetration, thus greatly 
increasing the effectiveness of the explosion. A so- 
called “ cap-piece” is set on fire by the explosion of 
the fuse, and the charge is not exploded until this 
cap-piece is burnt through. The new fuse weighs 
256 grammes; the old fuse, 78 grammes. A charge 
of four kilos was first used in these mortars, but 
as this failed to accomplish the object sought—the 
destruction of bomb-proofs covered with earth—it 
was resolved to use a lighter charge and reserve the 
rifled mortars for use against lighter defences, for 
the dismounting of guns, and the dispersion of 
troops on or behind ramparts. 








Tue following petition is being circulated in the 
Army: 
Brigadier-General E. D. Townsend, Adjulant-General U.S. Army, 


Washingion, D. C. 
Genera: We, the undersigned officers of the U.S. Army, most 


respectfully request that the dress coat of line officers be changed 
—s @ to double-breasted ; and that the dress hat be entirely 
» 


We would further seapesiaty a that our request may be for- 
warded to the President of the United States for nis consideration. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants. 
The dress hat is unquestionably an abomination 
and should be sent into limbo. e reason for the 


change in the dress coat is not so clear to us, 
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The Editor does not hold himself responsible for individ 
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The postage on the JouRNAL ts twenty-five cents a year, pryable 
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OUR TROOPS ON THE PLAINS. 


(NF of the Arizona papers, the Citizen, of Tucson, 
characterizes our statement that “to the settlers 
an Indian is an Indian, and they purpose to extermi- 
nate the race wherever they are,” asa most cruel, 
unjust, and exasperating falsehood; proceeding, 
however, to demonstrate at once that it is not a 
falsehood by endeavoring to show that it is a state- 
ment based on ignorance. Acquitted, therefore, of 
the charge by the finding on the specifications, we 
are willing to defer to the Citizen’s better knowledge 
and accept its statement that “the Indian is only 
hated as he is murderous and hostile.” That is to 
say, among the people for whom the Citizen speaks; 
for its editor says: 

Tt is now nineteen years we have been on the frontier where 
either or both peaceable or hostile Indians were abundant. In 
California, Idaho, and Nevada, Indians were always regarded as 
friends or enemies just as they acted ; if with something near hon- 
esty and no unprovoked murder, they were always dealt with kind- 
ly, justly, and even sympathetically by “settlers,” whatever treat- 
ment they may have received from Government agents inspired 
by rings having their headquarters among a people who have 
passed the point of being “ settlers.” 

So it would appear that the point in dispute re- 


duces itself to a question of definition, and to decide 
ne to the limitatians of tho tor “settler” would be 


as presumptuous as to attempt to locate “ the great 
West.” If we differ with the Citizen on this point, we 
are glad to agree with it in its estimate of General 
Crook, of whom it says: “ We venture the opinion 
that General Crook to-day possesses the clearest 
knowledge of the dark and peculiar ways of the hos- 
tile Apaches of any white man in Arizona. He in- 
tuitively unglerstands human nature, and a long ex- 
perience has given him the truest conception of In- 
dian character.” The General seems to have set to 
work in a way which at once won the heart of the 
people of his district. He arrived at Tucson June 19, 
having on the way availed himself of all possible in- 
formation, and issued orders en route for the concen- 
tration of cavalry at Tucson, and for bringing in the 
Indians for consultation. Four hundred horses have 
been purchased for the cavalry, and the Citizen 
understands that it is the General’s intention to “ re- 
quire the infantry to do the escort duty, and not 
have the cavalry horses worn out in a work that can 
be done fully as well if not better by them.” He 
has also forbidden the issue of rations to hostile In- 
dians except in accordance with direct orders from 
him. 

Our own correspondent writes us from Camp 
Bowie, A. T., July 17, 1871, as follows: “ When we 
wrote last, we were getting ready to leave Tucson, on 
General Crook's Indian campaign. On the 7th of 
July the scouts, some fifty in number, left that place, 
to precede, search the mountains, and locate In- 
dians, joining us here. On the 11th the command 
marched out, composed as follows: Major-General 
Crook, commanding; Second Lieutenant W. J. 
Ross, Twenty-first Infantry, acting quartermaster 
and acting commissary of subsistence of expedition ; 
Troop D, Third Cavalry, Captain Henry; Troop H, 
Third Cavalry, Captain STANWooD and Lieutenant 
Rosrnson ; Troop B, Third Cavalry, Captain MEIn- 
HOLD; Troop F, Third Cavalry, Captain Moore 
and Lieutenant Bourke; Troop L, Third Cavalry, 
Captain BRENT. The above, with the usual pack- 
train, the béte noir of an expedition, composed our 
force. After three days’ march, averaging thirty 





miles, we reached Camp Bowie, prettily located 
among the Chericahua mountains. This post is 


commanded by Major Evans, Third Cavalry, and 


has for its garrison Troop K, Third Cavalry, Cap- 
tain RussELL and Lieutenant Drew. Captain 
RUSSELL is now sent on a twelve days’ scout. Cap- 
tain SMITH’s company of Twenty-first Infantry will 
reinforce the garrison probably to-day, as they have 
been due some days. The scouts came in yesterday ; 
report no Indians in the mountains they passed 
through ; water very scarce, they having had to march 
sixty miles without it. The wisdom of General 
Crook’s plan of fighting Indians is here apparent. 
On the old plan, the mountains passed by these Mexi- 
cans would have been scoured ail over by our cav- 
alry, the horses used up, and from want of water at 
least one-third lost, the command arriving here un- 
fit for service, and not an Indian killed. General 
Crook by his plan has not lost an animal, his com- 
mand is in good order, and had Indians been found 
in these mountains we could have gained them, and 
killed the Indians before they could have got 
away,-not having as they would any idea of these 
scouts being to inform us of their locality. As to 
his command, no better regiment exists than the 
Third Cavalry. It is quite the custom to hear slan- 
ders of this regiment, and those who are strongest in 
their talk have least reason for doing so. A great 
deal done by this regiment in this Territory has 
been credited to others, and if the records of its ser- 
vice be compared with others it will not be behind. 
Because it has had bad materials and has been 
known as the ‘ Mounted Rifles,’ organized and offi- 
cered for a special purpose (the occupation of Ore- 
gon, prevented by the Mexican war) by an adventur- 
ous set of men, who expected to be disbanded in 
Oregon, there is no reason why its reputation should 
now be impugned; but the old adage, ‘ Give a dog a 
bad name,’ etce., still holds true. I advise any young 
ofticer to enter the Third, and at this moment it 
would reflect more credit upon him than by going 
into any otherregiment. We move out at 6 P. M., and 
you will hear more of us as the campaign progresses.” 

Meanwhile VincENT COLYER is endeavoring to 
mesmerize the Apaches into peace, and has telegraph- 
ed to the Secretary of the Interior that,Camp Grant 
hao been selected for the place of meeting such of 
the Apaches as may come in to receive the protec- 
tion of the Government, and has requested the Sec- 
retary to notify the War Department so that proper 
officers may be informed. He also asks that runners 
be sent out to notify the Apaches of the arrange- 
ment. 

Various reports come to us in regard to the pros- 
pects of difficulties with the Indians in other locali- 
ties. General SHERIDAN, who sends to Washington a 
letter from First Lieutenant Francis 8S. Davison 
of the Tenth Cavalry, expressing the fear of a war 
between the Cheyennes and the Kiowas, endorses 
it as follows : 

Much of what you hear may be set, down as Indian talk. It is 

ell known on the plains that the Kiowas are the most cowardly, 
and at the same time the most noisy and troublesome of the tribes. 
I do not anticipate any hestility from them, nor do I think they 
can get any special sympathy from any other Indian tribes. If 
the agents will only hold out stiffly to the policy that when the 
Indian commits a crime he must be punished, the Indian question 
will soon pass into a thing of the past. 

Despatches from Fort Benton to the 18th of July, 
via St. Louis August 2, report that Indians from 
across the Canadian frontier, supposed by the set- 
tlers to be the Piegans, have been committing seri- 
ous depredations on the Upper Missouri, and an at- 
tack on the fort was expected. This raid extended 
from Cow Island to Benton, every settlement along 
the route being sacked and destroyed, the settlers 
fieeing to the woods. A fight near Cow Island be- 
tween the Sioux and the Crows, in which fifteen 
Sioux were killed, is also reported. How much the 
Crows suffered we are not told, but they are endeav- 
oring to persuade the Gros Ventres, the Nez Percés, 
the Blackfeet, and other tribes to combine with 
them against their enemies. The superintendent 
and the special agent for the Sioux in Montana 
write that the Sioux desire to be peaceable and 
friendly with the whites, and will remain so if 
properly managed. A telegram from Fort Laramie, 
July 30, confirms this statement. 








“RITTER JUPTNER VON JEMSDORFF,” who has 
lately published a work in Germany on the Field 
Artillery of Austria, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
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England, Prussia, and Russia, compares the muzzle- 
loading field artillery of Austria, France, Italy, and 
Switzerland with the breech-loaders of the other 
European States mentioned, coming to the conclu- 
sion that for field service muzzle-loaders are superior 
to breech-loaders. To this opinion a German mili- 
tary critic who reviews the book takes exception, de- 
claring that it is one with which no one who made 
the campaign of ’70-’71 will agree. Von JEMSDORFF 
informs us that the artillery of Swftzerland and Prus- 
sia—or rather of all Germany, for the Prussian guns 
are adopted throughout the Empire—will hereafter 
be classified according to the calibre, and no longer 
according to the weight of the obsolete round shot. 
The German field guns are divided into eight-centi- 
metre and nine-centimetre, the former being des- 
ignated as light batteries and the latter as heavy 
batteries. Cast steel will no longer be exclusively 
used, bronze having been adopted for the light bat- 
teries. 








THE SERVICES OF GENERAL RODMAN. 


DurinG the last decade and longer, so conspicu- 
ous has been the part borne by General RopMAN in 
all that relates to the improvement of our matériel, 
so great have been the meliorations suggested and 
perfected by himself, so sound and discriminating 
has been his judgment in sifting proposed improve- 
ments, approving of the good and rejecting the 
worthless, that it will be long before the place which 
is now made vacant by his decease can be filled; 
long before the department of which he was so dis- 
tinguished an ornament can cease to feel and la- 
ment his premature death. We have made hereto- 
fore such brief mention of his services as we could 
in connection with tho first hasty announcement of 
his decease, waiting to give a fuller recognition of 
them until we could obtain the appreciative notice 
which follows, from the pen of a distinguished officer 
of the Ordnance Corps, whose personal and_ profes- 
sional relations to General RODMAN gave him oppor- 
tunity for a most thorough acquaintance : 


It is due to the memory of General RopMaAn’s unusual services, and 
especially is it due to ourselves as evincing our appreciation of his 
greatness and the magnitude of his achievements, that we should 
gather together from the records of his life a brief notice of his 
principal labors and their results, that those whe como after kira 
may mark the progress of improvement in that branch of science 
to which he devoted his life. may know to whom they are indebted 
for some of the most striking and important improvements made 
in it, and that the patient and laborious investigator may take 
courage from his example, and the success which crowned his labors, 
to persevere and press onward. 

1t had been hoped that some one more competent to do full jus- 
tice to the subject would come forward to assume this duty, and it 
is only in the absence of any extended notice of his labors that the 
hand of friendship, in the present case unaccustemed to the per- 
formance of such a task, ventures to gather a few leaves of laurel 
and weave a wreath to place upon his brow. 

Txomas J. RopMAn was born at Salem, Indiana, July 30, 1815. 
His youth was passed on his father’s farm, engaged in tilling the 
soil, working with his own hands, He entered West Point July 
1, 1837, well developed, with a strong constitution, capable of en- 
during any amount of labor, and thoroughly alive to the advantage 
there afforded him fer intellectual improvement. His career asa 
cadet was marked by a close attention to his daily duties, and a 
thorough preparation for every lesson. He was graduated July 1, 
1841, seventh in general merit in a class of fifty-two; was ap- 
pointed a brevet second lieutenant in the Ordnance Department, 
and assigned to duty at the Allegheny Arsenal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

\ From the time of his first joining his station he showed a deter- 

ination to become master of his profession, by a close attention 
to all the practical details as carried on in the shops, and he early 
gave evidence of personal ingenuity and a decided mechanical turn 
of mind, qualities of so high importance to a thorough and success- 
ful ordnance officer. 

In 1845 he was assigned to foundry duty, to superintend the 
casting of heavy iron cannon. The appearance of the sinking head 
at once attracted his attention. The porous state of the metal, torn 
at the centre by the contraction in cooling, convinced him that 
there was something wrong in the principle on which guns were 
made ; and he was confirmed in this opinion when he came t» inves- 
tigate the laws of the strain to which they are subjected when fired. 
He first proposed to correct these errors by making a gun of a solid 
wrought-iron core in which to form the bore of the gun, and to 
wrap around it in successive layers a wire of peculiar shape and 
with a constant tension. There were practical difficulties in exe- 
cuting this design, and it then occurred to him that if he could 
cool a 2ast-iron gun from the interior, keeping the exterior ina 
fluid state, he would have exactly the same condition of things, so 
far as the different parts of the gun were concerned, asin the plan 
first proposed. The successive layers of metal would be shrunk one 
upon another, each layer being compressed by the shrinking of its 
next outer layer. 

if a gun thus made wore broken by acharge of gunpowder, every 
part of the gun from the surface of the bore to thefexterior would 
be brought to the breaking point at the same time, and not 
one after another in succession, as he was convinced was the‘base in 
guns cast solid and cooled from the exterior. This plan of casting 
guns and the rationale of the process were explained by him to the 
higher officers of his corps, and he urged earnestly that an experi- 

ment*l gun might be made and tested by the department in proof 
of the truth of his theory. The brevet second lieutenant received 
RO encouragement, the invention was not endorsed by a single 


officer of rank, its merits were not appreciated, and the idea of in- 
troducing a stream of water, though protected by a cast-iron pipe, 
into the centre of a mass of molten metal, d too hazard to 
be countenanced. Three times the offer of the invention was made 
to) the acting head of the department, and it was thrice rejected. 
Lieutenant Ropman, seeing that there was no prospect of having 
his invention tested by the Government, then asked his chief if 
therg,was any objection to his getting it undertaken by private en- 
terprise, and securing it by letters patent. ‘‘ Certainly not,” was 
the reply of the chief, apparently pleased to be rid of the subject in 
this manner. 

Messrs. Knap & Totten believed the invention to be useful and 
practicable, though a little doubtful at first as to the safety of 
using water for cooling the gun. On this account the first gun that 
was cast on this plan was cooled by a blast of cold air from a rotary 
fan, forcad to the bottom of the core barrel, and continued until the 
gun wascold. The first experiment proved that no danger was to 
be apprehended from the use of water, and as air did not carry off 
the heat as rapidly as was desired, it was determined to substitute 
water. Accordingly, afterward a stream of water was conducted 
by an iron pipe to the bottom of the core barrel, whence it rose and 
flowed over the top and was carried off. 

Eight different pairs of guns, one cast hollow and cooled from the 
interior, and the other cast solid in the old way, in every other re- 
spect as nearly alike as possible, and of the same metal, have been 
made and tested; and in every instance the hollow cast gun has 
proved the better gun, in many cases showing a most marked supc- 
riority in strength and endurance. 

The advantages of this system are not confined to superior strength. 
The hollow cast guns have a harder and more close-grained metal for 
the surface of the bore, and it resists better the erosion of the gas 
and the action of the projectile upon it; and what is of great im- 
portance in times of emergency, when despatch is important, the 
time of cooling the gun is much diminished, and the capacity of the 
foundry for work greatly increased. Notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, and the oft-repeated proof of its superiority, so great was the 
prejudice to be overcome, that it was only by dint of persistent effort 
that this mode of casting guns_was adopted in 1859, some fourteen 
years after its first conception. 

The course of competitive trials between the solid and hollow cast 
guns, which was carried on from 1848 to 1858, developed the fact that 
our heavy guns were serieusly defective in endurance. In 1857 Cap- 
tain RopMaNn commenced a series of elaborate experiments with a 
view of determining the causes of their failure. These experiments 
and their results are embodied in a most valuable work entitled 
** Report of Experiments on the Properties of Metals for Cannon, 
and the Qualities of Cannon Powder,” prepared by him, and pub- 
lished by the Ordnance Department. The book reflects credit upon 
its author and his country, and is known and appreciated by artille- 
rists of every service. It placed Captain Ropmawn at once in the front 
rank of vigorous and original thinkers and investigators, and at the 
head of ordnance officers in this or any other country. 

The cause of failure of our heavy ordnance was found in their de- 
fective model, the form of chamber, the mode of casting, and the 
improper powder used in them. A formula was worked out by 
which to shape the exterior model of all of our guns, a formula 
based on the law of the varying strain along the entire length of the 
bore, and disposing of the metal according to this law—something 
which had never before been attempted. The strain on the gun from 
different charges of powder and projectile was determined, as well 
48 that from tne same wt. 2 2.0 gener dome Aiowing t— A--—~sey oud I 
size of grain. This was something which had never been attempted, 
and how to accomplish it was not an easy task. But Captain Rop- 
MAN’s resources were equal to the undertaking. The information 
was of great importance, and his inventive faculty readily devised 
the means for its determination in the “‘ pressure piston” known un- 
der his name. The results given by thisinstrument are of such value 
in artillery that all of the principal European nations use it, ora 
slight modification of it, and in firing unusual charges the pressure 
resulting therefrom is now always a point to be noted. 

From these experiments was deduced the principle, which is now 
adopted generally, that powder must be made to suit the gun in 
which it is to be used; for large and moderately long guns we must 
have a large-grained, dense powder. But Captain RopMan went a 
step further. He observed that the law of the evolution of gas from 
a charge of powder in the state of grains is just the reverse of 
what it should be in order to give the greatest velocity to the projec- 
tile with the least strain to the gun. To impart a rapid motion to 
any heavy body we first commence to move it slowly, and gradually 
increase the force as the inertia is overcome. The same course is 
necessary in giving motion to a heavy projectile. If the force be ap- 
plied too suddenly before the ball has had time to yield to it, there is 
danger of bursting the gun. When a charge of grain powder is in- 
flamed, the burning surface is the greatest at the first moment of 
ignition, and decreases rapidly as the inflammation progresses, The 
evolution of gas is therefore greatest at the first moment of inflam- 
mation, and diminishes rapidly as the burning continues. This brings 
a great strain on the gun at the first instant of discharge, from 
the suddenness of the application of the force, without a corres- 
ponding effect on the velocity of the projectile. By way of cor- 
recting this erroneous constitution of the powder, Captain RopmMan 
proposed to press such as was intended for heavy guns into large 
prisms with a series of small cylindrical holes parallel to their axes 
and the axis of the gun. The inflammation would then commence 
on the surfaces of these cylindrical holes, and the evolution of gas at 
first would be small, but as the burning continued the surfaces on 
fire would rapidly increase ; the impulse to the projectile would be 
gradually increased and the motion accelerated till the ball reached 
the muzzle. Thus a high velocity could be given to the shot without 
subjecting the gun to an excessive strain. Powder made in this 
form was tried with remarkable results. Experiments with it were 
witnessed by foreign officers, and it has been adopted since by both 
the Russian and Prussian Governments, under the name of prismatic 
powder. “Rodman powder” would have been a better name, as 
recognizing the source from which it was taken;without offer of com- 
pensation of any kind. 

General RopMAN improved the ordinary powder for large guns by 
pressing each grain into exactly the same shape, resembling a double 
convex button. The English government, long incredulous as to the 
advantages to be derived from large pewder, has at length adopted 
this improvement, modifying slightly the shape of the grain, and now 
sings loudly its praises under the name of “‘ pebble powder.” 

The large guns in our service constructed on the model proposed 
by Captain Ropman have, as has been customary in all services, 
taken their name from the inventor, and by this, together with his 
peculiar mode of casting, he will be probably best known to the 
world at large ; but it is by no means certain that he has by this in- 








vention rendered so great a service to his country, or to the military 


service of the world, as by his improvements in gunpowder, for which 
he has received no recognition of any kind from any source. 
It is generally known that guns have been made from time im- 
memorial with a preponderance of the breech, and the desired eleva- 
tion is given by a screw on which the breech rests. Those who have 
stood by a gun when fired from a field carriage, must have observed 
with what violence the breech is apparently forced down on the head 
of the elevating serew. No one seems ever to have doubted the 
opinion universally received since the time when field guns were first 
used that it was necessary to have something to support the breech of 
the gun and prevent this. I remember distinctly the time when 
Captain RopMan first proposed to have guns made without prepon- 
derance, and to place the axis of the trunnions so as to pass through 
the centre of gravity, contending that the breech would not move 
when the gun was fired. After expressing his views freely,in adyo- 
cacy of the proposed change, and observing tho look of an officer 
high in rank, and in the estimation of all for his superior ability and 
attainments, indicative of anything but agreement and satisfaction 
with the novel views expressed. Captain RopMan, desirous of dis- 
cussing the question, and meeting his objections, inquired, “ Why 
not!” The officer did not deign to give a reply, but turned his head 
with a supercilious sneer. With a calm dignity of manner, Captain 
RopMan merely replied: “ But, Major, that is not an argument.” 
Soon after the occurrence of this incident came on the war, and with 
a greater infusion of young Ord in the ils of the depart- 
ment, the change just spoken of became an accomplished fact, and 
now all of our heavy guns are constructed so as to be balanced on 
their trunnions. 

General Ropman’s valuable services to the country during the 
war were rendered in the command of the Watertown Arsenal, the 
ce .pacity of which he vastly enlarged by the erection and equipment 
of large and well-ordered shops for the manufacture of field and 
sea-coast carriages. His labors were incessant, the work going «n 
day and night by a relay of hands. Twelve and one o’clock at 
night often found him in the shops expediting the work. Even the 
first day of the week, the blessed day of rest. to the weary, found 
him in his office with his masters, planning work or improvements 
for the coming week. 

This close attention to his duties and want of rest and recreation 
brought on in the summer of 1864 asevere fit of illness, which lasted 
for two and a half months, and was near terminating his career 
of usefulness. 

In the summer of 1865 General RopMan was firansferred to the 
command of Rock Islund Arsenal. This new station at once felt 
the influence of his enlarged views and his energy of action. A new 
plan for a combined arsenal and armory on a scale of colossal pro- 
portions was proposed, the appropriation obtained, and soon work 
was vigorously commenced to carry it into effect. The care and 
responsibility attending such work, and the incessant labor with 
which it was accompanied, particularly to one who attended so 
much to detail as he did, began to tell on a constitution already 
weakened by previous excessive labor, and he was warned by his 
physician of the absolute necessity of his taking a leave of absence 
for the sake of rest and recreation. But he was interested in his 
work, took a pleasure in seeing his plans carried ont in his own 
way, and undor his Own supervision; he was busied about that 
which was to be a monument to him for ages, to tell of his ability 
in planning and his skill in constructing, and he neglected to heed 
the wise counsel until it was too late. 

Fairly broken down by the heavy weight he had been carrying, 
inte ofaveg PUYSIyuc, which with oore might have lasted for many 
years to come, yielded to the incessant demands made upon it, and 
when only a little past the prime of life -his career of usefulness 
was abruptly terminated, and his work brought to a premature 
close. This work speaks for the man, telling of his comprehensive 
grasp of mind, of his originality of thought, of his fertility in in- 
vention, of his prudence and caution, and proclaiming him a pro- 
found investigator who looked deep into first principles. His mind 
was not of that brilliant order which startles by its flashes, and 
seems to reach its conclusions intuitively or by a single; leap, but 
was of that slower, more deliberate kind which proceeds step by 
step, examining well each position taken before advancing to the 
next. When the conclusion is reached, the ground has been so 
closely reasoned and so firmly established that it is not lightly 
shaken. 

General RopMAN has acquired for himself a name which will be 
known as long as the history of artillery shall be written and 
handed down, and will be inscribed and honored along with those 
bright lights “of ballistic investigation of the last century, Rum- 
ForD and Rossrns. 








WE published last week a communication from 
Mr. R. H. Fouaer, of Massillon, Ohio, exposing 
the tricks of the “ bilged midshipman” who is trav- 
elling on the credit of his supposed relations to the 
naval service. Mr. FoLGER nowjwrites to correct 
some errors in his communication which resulted 
from hasty writing, and may mislead. He says in 
his note to us: “I intended to advertise the younger 
officers of the Navy, that the young man who was 
here represented himself to my family and myself 
as Lieutenant ARTHUR H. FLETcHER, U. 8. Navy, 
late of the Jdaho, but then just returned from 
Gravesend, England, as a passenger on board the 
steamship Scotia; that at Alliance, under the name 
of GaTes or Dyer, he had swindled Captain J. F. 
OLIVER, late provost marshal of this district, out of 
$20; Master E. P. Woop, U. 8. Navy, Mansfield, 
Ohio, out of a like amount ; and I now desire to say 
that he succeeded in getting the same amount from 
Hon. C. C. Parsons, Wooster, Ohio, whose son, 
Master A. H. Parsons, U. 8. Navy, was wrecked 
last October in the Pacific. The last I heard of the 
‘bogus middy on his travels,’.he was representing 
himself as Midshipman Epwarp F. QuaTTROUGH, 
U.S. Navy. Please give place to the above correc- 
tions and additions.” As this enterprising youth ig 
now sufficiently well advertised, we hope to see him 
speedily brought to his moorings, 
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LESSONS OF THE DECADE APPLIED—NO. VI. 


WE continue our extracts from the Lessons of the 
Decade Applied, which have been omitted for several 
weeks : 

Horsemanship will be taken up the fifth week, as soon 
as squad drill is learned up to dismounted skirmish 
Grill, so that the regiment can be put to use in the field 
at once, if necessary. Men who can ride are to be pre- 
ferred for cavalry. Men who have to be taught never 
become free horsemen. Military equitation is best taught 
to men who already possess good seats. 

The saddle will be the McClellan tree, bound with 
brass at pommel and cantle, with no furniture on except 
stirrups of iron, hooded, and a breast strap. It will be 
fastened with a surcingle of brown leather, eight inches 
broad, fastening with two D rings, and a long narrow 
strap or thong. The saddle blanket should be red, of the 
pattern furnished the artillery at present. 

For active service a cylindrical canvas grain-bag a 
yard long and six inches broad, to hold thirty pounds of 
grain, will be issued. It will have a strap riveted to 
each side longitudinally, with nine equidistant copper 
saddler’s rivets. A pair of strong canvas wallets will be 
supplied for rations, the uniting band going over the 
seat of the saddle, with a girth to connect them under 
the horse’s belly, about eight inches or a foot back of the 
surcingle, and lightly girthed. The wallets will be each 
as large as the present infantry haversack. In winter a 
horsecover to reach to the hocks, weighing ten pounds, 
and four leg bandages, are issued to each horse. 

At the sound of “ Boots and Saddles,” the saddle blan- 
kets will be doubled lengthwise, and then folded three 
times across, so as to make six folds, the sleeping blan- 
ket being folded in eight, and placed between the folds. 

Lay the saddle blanket on the horse, lifting it up for- 
ward, and smoothing down the hairs on the animal’s 
back. Take up the saddle, cantle to the right. Strap 
the grain bag to the cantle, passing the middle strap first 
through the interstices left between the rivets, and tak- 


vs, that it be high enough to clear the horse’s back. 
ll up the shelter-tent and poncho, and put them on 
the saddle pommel with the spare underclothes inside. 
Approach the horse on the left side and put on the sad- 
dle. Throw over the breast-strap, right stirrup, and off 
side of the cureingle; pull down the near side of the 
sama Ce «rcund ander tho horso’s head to the right, 
and see that rep dae | hangs straight. Come back. 
Buckle the near side of the breast strap to the ring in 
saddle bow. Pass the girth through the loop of the 
cross a. Pass the girth-strap through the D rings 
twice. Haul taut enough to secure the saddle, hut nat 
to make @ girth gall or distress tne animal, and then be- 


stow the end of the strap in a slip-knot as instructed. 


Pull down the left stirrup. Throw on the saddle wallets 


and girth them nena. 

In winter, after saddling and packing, turn back the 
horsecover at both ends and secure it in a roll at the pom- 
meland cantle by means of the holes left for that pur- 
pose in the cover. The leg bandages are put inside the 
roll. The bottom of the cover is doubled back under 
the saddle blanket before girthing tight. 

The bridle will be made of Ist, the collar; 2d, the 
cheeks ; 3d, the bit; 4th, the reins. The bit will be the 
Pelham bit, reins buckling. The collar is made of leath- 
er, broad and strong, and fits just behind the ears, being 
secured there by the frontlet. It is used as a halter 


-when unbridled. 


To Briwie.—Take the left cheek piece in the left 
hand, the middle of the reins in the right. Throw the 
rein over the neck, approaching from the left side. Pass 
the hand up and seize the forelock, bringing the horse’s 
head down gently. Snap the hook of the cheek piece 
into the outside D ring in the collar, at the junction of 
the frontiet. Put the bit in the meuth with the left 
hand, holding it up by the right cheek piece. Pull the 
head down and around. Slip the left hand up the right 
cheek piece and snap the hook on the other side. Hook 
up the curb chain. In winter always warm the bit first. 

The men being saddled and packed, at the sound of 
“To Horse” willlead up their horses to the assembly, 
and fallin in line, holding their horses with the right 
hand, which holds both reins six inches below the bit. 

The instructor now commands, From the right—count 
Fours. Executed as ribed. 

Prepare to—Mount.—At this command Nos. 1 and 3 in 
each set lead their horses to the front to gain reom; 2 
and 4 stand fast. Each man lets go the right rein, faces 
to the right, mukes two steps to the right with the right 
foot, sliding the hand along the left rein. Gathering 
both reins in the right hand, he claps the hand to the off 
side of the pommel of the saddle. With the left hand 
he takes the stirrup, and lifting the left foot en it 
therein. He transfers the left hand to a lock of the 
mane high up. 

Mount.—At this command spring from tho right foot 
and raise the body till standing in the stirrup beside the 
horse, leaning on the right hand. Pass the leg over the 
croup and seat yourself quietly. 

the right hand, letting the reins slip through it. 
Then take them in the left, the little finger dividing the 
reins, which pass up through the closed hand and are 
thrown to the front over the knuckles, the nails inwards, 
and close to the belt plate, the reins feeling the bit. 

Seat.—The head is erect, and the chin drawn in; the 
back is hollowed, and the shoulders thrown back; the 
stomach is drawn in, and the chest expanded ; the body 
is placed on the fork in the centre of the saddle; the 
legs and thighs hang naturally,as in the barebacked 





parallel to the horse, hanging an inch down and a little 
out, if the conformation of the body compels it. 

Nos. 2 and 4 ride up alongside of 1 and3, and dress up 
without further orders. 

The ranks being formed and dressed, the instructor 
commands, Rein—in. Draw the bridle hand inwards, and 
close the legs, bearing steadily on the bit. Keep the 
hand stiff by the belt plate and keep on pressing both 
legs till the horse arches his neck and champs the bit. 

If the horse throws up his head to resist, bring the 
right hand to help the left, and keep steady; after 
awhile he will bring his head in and find it easier. Do 
not pull again for a little while. Always close the legs 
at the same time, and give spur if he pulls too hard. 

When a horse’s neck is arched he is “ in hand” and in 


no other position. The instructor must caution the | by g to. 
| by giving to it with hands and arms. 


men against throwing the horse on its haunches, and 
watch them carefully. They are supposed to be able to 
stick on already. If not they will never make cavalry- 
men. 

The horses being in hand the instructor commands, 
By fours—marcu. At the same time pointing to the 
flank from which he wishes to brexk the line. At the 
word “march” the designated flank four moves to the 
front, the others following as fast as their flanks are un- 
covered. He next commands, By tw0s—MARCH, when 
the right hand two of each set of fours trots out to the 
front, followed by its flankers in succession till the whole 
column is strung out, when the “halt” and “forward” 
are sounded and the walk resumed. 

In the same manner the instructor next commands, 
By fie—mancu. Executed on the same principles, each 
set of fours retaining the same place in file as in line. 
The file of horsemen will be now led around a circle so 
that the instructor can watch each man and correct faults 
of seat and hand, especially the latter. If a manisa 
poor rider he must be sent to the awkward squad, and 
exercised without a bridle or stirrups till he learns to 
maintain his seat by the clasp of the legs and the bal- 
ance. 

The instructor will now halt the squad and explain to 
them the principles of military EQUITATION as follows: 
We have two means of guiding a horse—the rein and the 
leg. The rein turns his forehand, the leg turns his 
haunches. We teach him to flinch from the leg by a 
switch or a spur quickly applied. In a few days he will 
learn to obey the pressure so that we can turn him 
round by the legs without touching the bridle. 

The rein can be used in two ways: It can be pulled, 
or pressed on the neck. Pulling requires two hands, 
and so is unfit for a cavalryman, who must use one hand 
only for the bridle, needing his right for pistol and sa- 
bre. Rein-pressing must be taught a horse thus: 

We open one rein to pull him as he has been used to, 
and at the same time press the other hard against his 
neck, using both hands at first. The pull fetches him 
round really, but he thinks it is the push. Ina very 
few days he will learn to obey the bridle-hand, carried 
to the right or left so as to press the rein on the neck. 
A horse obedient to hand and leg is a cavalry horse. A 
horse who has to be pulled round is a green horse, and 


Wus’ we ber ieee +n mein reereely 

Having thus explained the principles of military equi- 
tation, the instructor commands successively, HAUNCHES 
TO THE RIGHT! HAUNCHES TO THE LEFT! HEAD TO 
THE RIGHT! HEAD TO THE LEFT. 

These will be executed on principles given, without 
pedantry on the part of the instructor, who must avoid 
exciting the horses and disgusting the men by martin- 
etry. ‘These bending lessons are to be repeated at inter- 
vals, before and after all drills, till the horses are per- 
fect. 


The instructor will next command, Rein—in! Squad 
backward—marcH. At the word “march” the horses, 
already reined in, are further pressed, and the reins 
shortened, bearing on the bit till the horse steps back. 
If he throws his haunches to either side, check him with 
the opposite leg. If he settles back or squats down, press 
him up with the legs, relax the hand, and when upright 
again renew the backing. Avoid exciting the horse. 
Stop often. Soothe him. But persevere till he obeys 
readily, and backs at the smallest pull. Always press the 
legs before pulling. 

PASSAGE TO THE RIGHT. PASSAGE TO THE LEFT.— 
These movements are easily executed when the horses 
know rein and leg properly. Carry the bridle hand to 
the side named first, and then close the opposite leg, 
when the horse will dress up to his place as required. 

The instruction in horsemanship will be ended by ex- 
plaining the principles of cantering and leaping succes- 
sively, as follows : 

The canter isa slow gallop. It is the easiest pace of 
the horse, and the proper one for convenient handling 
of weapons and rapid manouvres. The canter insures 
the firmest seat to the horseman, and can be changed to 
full gallop or leaping with least trouble. The trot is 
only for smooth roads, the canter is for all grounds. The 
canter is called “ right” or “left” according to the fore- 
leg which leads. 


Imagine the horse in a circus, and you can easily un- 
derstand the changing of leg. The inside leg of the cir- 
cle leads. The other is left behind, being on the outside 
of the circle, and having further to go. Turn the horse 
to run the other way around, and the other leg leads 
naturally. 

To change leg, therefore, when going straight forward, 
as from right to left, carry the bridle hand to the left a 
little and apply the left spur behind the girth, as if 
about to ride in a circle to the left. Lean the whole 
body over, and turn slightly to the left, moving the hand 
with the body, and the horse canters to that side. This 
is the whole secret. -To canter to any side, half turn to 
that side, hand, leg, and body combining. 

The instructor will gallop the file in circles to either 
hand, to illustrate this lecture, and show them how to 
change leg so as to rest the horses. Horses and men, 
treated in this manner, will never gallop false or dis- 


united, a fault which is born of too much trotting. For 
all drills the horse will only be saddled light. 
LEAPING.—Preserving the seat in a leap without dis- 





turbance is the acme of horsemanship. A perfect leaper 


is a perfect horseman. The leaping seat is easily ac- 
quired if three faults are corrected. 1. You must not 
press on the stirrups. 2. You must not lean forward in 
rising. 3. You must not hang on the bridle. If you do 
the two first, you will go over the horse’s head as he 
comes down from the leap. If you do the last, he will 
come down on his head and you with him. 

The leap of the horse will throw you up from the saddle. 
You must keep yourself down thus: At the instant of 
leaping dig your heels in, and clasp the horse’s barrel 
with both legs as tight as you can, givingspur. Hollow 
your back and give the bridle hand freely, letting the 
reins loose. By leaning back the elasticity of the spine 
acts like the spring of a carriage, and makes the motion 
easy by giving to it,as a man catches a swift ball only 
Large horses are 
easier to leap on than small ones. Their action is not so 
jerky, and they do not rise so high. 

The horses willbe taken to the bars and taught to 
leap alone, before the men ride them there. Example 
teaches horses to leap quicker than anything. A few good 
leapers will soon teach the rest. 

he men should only be allowed halters at first in 
Lar gs After they learn to sit they are allowed the 
bridle. 

Three leaps aday should be allowed to horses, and 
never more, on drill. Nothing exhausts the animals so 
soon as leaping. 

To close every lesson in horsemanship, the squad being 
in file in a circle, the instructor leads them out in a 
straight line and commands successively, Yorm—twos ! 
Form—¥ours. At these commands Nos. 2, 3, and 4 will 
respectively ride up to the right of No. 1, who will be 
right of fours under all circumstances. The instructor 
then commands, Horm squad—marcu. At the word 
“march,” he indicates with the sabre the side to which 
the formation is made. It is executed as in dismounted 
squad drill, substituting fours for individuals, and the 
line is dressed. 

The instructor now commands successively, PREPARE 
TO DISMOUNT. Nos. 2 and 4 rein back, 1 and 3 stand 
fast. Dismounr! Each man changes the reins to his 
right hand, which he claps on the off side of the pom- 
mel, and, resting on both hands a moment, throws the 
right leg back over the croup, standing in left stirrup. 
Then spring to the ground with both feet, and let Nos. 
2 and 4 lead up into their intervals, and dress without 
furthers orders. 

The men are are now dismissed, to lead to the stables. 








HINTS FOR FRONTIER SERVICE.—No. II. 
CARE OF ANIMALS ON THE MARCH. 


X. WHEN grain (corn, wheat, barley, or oats) is to be 
fed at camp or stopping places on long marches, or jor- 
nadas, where no water for the animals is to be had, such 
grain should be kept in water the night before sturting. 
If no barrels or tubs can be had in which to soak it, put 
the sacks, each half filled with grain, into the creek, 
spring. or water holo. As the grain swells it will not 
then burst the sack. Wet, well-soaked grain is refresh- 
ing to animals exhausted by fatigue and thirst, and can 
easily be digested though the animal which consumes it 
have no water where it is fed. Seldom do animals have 
the colic, even when fed upon wheat, if the grain has 
been well soaked, although the weather be warm and the 
grain already grown hot from fermentation. 

XI. A tablespoonful of chloride of lime in a pint of 
water is a good remedy for ordinary colic in a mule or 
horse. The dose can be repeated without danger. 

XII. In an Indian country, on going into camp, wag- 
ons should always be formed in corral; that is, arranged 
in an elliptical or circular form, with the main opening 
and spaces between the wagons closed by the fifth and 
bearing chains, or by ropes; at night all the animals 
should be tied on the inside, and if danger be imminent 
fed with grass, cut and brought in blankets as before 
stated. ‘Teamsters should be practised in furming a cor- 
ral rapidly, at least once after starting every day, and 
when halts to graze are made. The teams should be 
numbered from front to rear each morning, as they 
should alternate in leading day after day. At a signal 
all odd numbers should move to the right and even num- 
bers to the left. When the two columns thus formed are, 
say, twenty or more yards apart, according to the ground 
and the size of the train, the leading wagons halt and 
the others close up. They can then move on in parallel 
columns until another signal is given to form the corral. 
Then the two leading wagons turn and approach each 
other, passing only until their teams lap, when they 
halt; the next wagon in each column is directed so as 
to bring its team inside and just lapping the wagon in 
front. In this way the teamsters soon learn how large 
the corral should be, and to form it promptly. The open- 
ing is between the rear ends of the last two wagons. 
Ambulances and carriages are driven between the two 
columns, and to the centre as the corral is forming. A 
corral thus formed, with not a mule unhitched, makes a 
very good defence, the mules of each team being more or 
less protected by the wagon in front. It often happens 
that Indians menace a train when on the march. To 
have the teamsters practised, so as to know precisely what 
to do in such an emergency, prevents the confusion 
which, without such practice, would be sure to ensue, es- 
pecially under fire, when no plan had been agreed upon 
beforehand. The moment each team comes to a halt in 
forming a corral, the lead mulesare hitched to the wagon 
in front, and its teamster, rifle in hand, posts himself 
outside of the corral opposite his own team, unless other- 
wise directed, and ai once commences to fight if the ene- 
my be within range on his side. Indians have a whole- 
some respect for determined men, and, unless in over- 
whelming force, will not long stay under an effective fire. 
If the attacking force is large and holds the train in cor- 
ral for a day or days, and if the firing be heavy, some of 
the men should dig the earth from under the wheels of 
the wagons, on the most exposed side first, and so let the 
he am down, axles to the ground. The men and ani- 

then get better protection, If Indians make signs 
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for a talk, only two or three should be permitted to come 
within rifle shot—none inside of thecorral. In the night, 
men can dig rifle-pits outside of the corral, or take shel- 
ter behind any neighboring obstacle. A bold front will 
cause Indians to be wary of you; the least sign of timid- 
ity emboldens them; turn to run from them, and you 
are lost. Always form your wagons in corral, especially 
where camp for the night is to be made. You may be 
attacked. At all events you have the practice; and be- 
sides, a corral is a convenient enclosure for loose stock. 

XIII. If you think yourself pursued when on the 
march, leave, if you can spare them, two or three well- 
mounted men just on the hither side of some elevated 
ground to watch the country passed over for distant pur- 
suers; if possible, to count them if seen, and then to gal- 
lop up and give timely notice. Indians themselves near- 
ly always leave some one on or near their back track, to 
look out for an enemy who may chance to follow. Scouts 
thus left by them generally come up at night if no hos- 
tile followers have been seen. 

XIV. During the day, when you halt to graze, a trusty 
sentinel or two should be posted if possible on some 
neighboring elevation, so as to command a good view of 
the campand of the animals while grazing. This should 
be done by the commander himself, and before a horse or 
mule is picketed, or turned out with side lines to graze. 
If the command is large, of course sentinels will be well 
outside in other directions, and some be posted near the 
herd. Any person on the watch will give notice of a 
sudden dash or close proximity of an enemy by discharg- 
ing his piece. A distant or stealthy approach can be in- 
dicated in some other agreed-upon method, such as the 
sentinel putting his cap or jacket on his piece and waving 
it about, or running around in a circle, etc. In either 
case every horse and mule will at once be brought in, 
the cavalry saddle their horses, and all have their arms 
in hand ready to fight. 

TREATMENT OF WOUNDS AND DISEASES. 

XV. Small detachments of troops, escorts, and trains, 
about to march without a doctor through a country in- 
fested with hostile Indians, should be furnished with 
such medicines and appliances as will meet ordinary 
casualties and emergencies, and suffice temporarily, un- 
til assistance can be rendered by a medical officer. For 
example: a few dozen pills of opium and of quinine; 
some cathartic pills; an ounce or two of tincture of 
opium; a few ‘doses of salts; a bottle of volatile lini- 
ment; a pocket case; asetof splints; a few roller band- 
ages ; a fine sponge ; some patent lint ; a few square inch- 
es of oiled silk; a yard of adhesive plaster; a package of 
tow ; anda few bottles of whiskey or brandy. In the 
event of a gun-shot wound the proper dressing is two 
layers of lint, say an inch and a half square, saturated 
with cold water and placed on each orifice of the wound. 
A piece of oiled silk, twice as large, is laid on that; and 
all retained in place, say, by a pocket handkerchief. This 
dressing should be kept on until the parts become stiff 
and painful—two to six days, according to the season— 
when the dressing should be removed, and either a simi- 
lar dressing Of Warm water, or u bread-and-water poul- 
tice, should be applied and renewed once or twice daily. 
The less a wounded man eats the first five or six days, the 
better. After that he requires nourishment. If the 
wound is a simple punctured wound, and if at any time 
it becomes severely painful, the pledget of lint wetted 
with the tincture of opium instead of water will be ap- 
plied, and water should be substituted at the next dress- 
ing if the pain has been relieved. If a bone has been 
fractured by the ball in transit, the first mentioned dress- 
ing must be used as directed; then a roller bandage will 
be applied to the limb, commencing at the fingers or the 
toes according to the limb wounded ; a splint is then ap- 
plied to two or four sides of the limb to steady the bone, 
and is retained by another roller bandage. Care should 
be taken not to apply the bandage too tight at first, lest 
the swelling of the limb should occasion much pain. An 
incised wound—that is, a wound made by a sharp cut- 
ting instrument—should be drawn together closely, the 
surface of the skin about the wound should be wiped dry, 
and strips of adhesive plaster, half an inch wide and sev- 
eral inches long, should be applied across it so as to keep 
the parts in contact, and cold water, lint, oiled silk, and 
handkerchief employed as directed above. 

Should the blood be jetting from an incised wound, 
the wound must be pressed open, the mouth of the vessel 
at the point where the blood jets out must be seized by a 
pair of tweezers or forceps, and turned around once or 
twice, and the wound be then closed and dressed as 
above directed. A simple contused wound does best 
without any application. A limb bitten by a snake 
should be tied by a band above the place bitten, volatile 
liniment kept upon the wound and constantly applied to 
the whole limb, the patient at the same time sustained 
by draughts of whiskey or brandy sufficient to stimulate 
but not intoxicate. Scouts that visit the settlements of 
Mexicans along the Rio Grande should learn from that 
people how to employ in snake bites the golondrineria or 
swallowwort. It is said to bea prompt specific for the rat- 
tlesnake bite. It may be bruised, leaves, stem, and root, 
the juice expressed and drunk by the spoonful, and also be 
applied to the wound. Wounds made by Indian arrows 
may be treated as incised or punctured wounds. If sus- 
pected of being poisoned, they should be treated as snake 
bites. Stretchers, if necessary, may be extemporized by 
poles and pieces cut in the woods, or by using tent poles, 
and a blanket lashed tothem. In the event of sun- 
stroke, if the patient have a pale face and feeble pulse, 
apply the cold douche by pailfuls of cold water dashed 


over his head and body, and whiskey or brandy toddy | 


constantly given until he revives or his pulse becomes 
natural. 

XVI. If, when marching or Sin camp, by day or night, 
the Indians set fire to the grass to the windward, to burn 
your train or camp, you must at once set the grass on fire 
to the leeward, and keep it from burning up toward your 
train or camp, by the men beating it out with their blank- 
ets. Then move on to the burnt place far enough to the 
leeward to be out of danger of the approaching flames. 

XVII. It will be well for soldiers always to remember 
this simple rule when travelling in a country infested 


with hostile Indians: If you think there are no Indians 
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near, then is the time to be especially on your guard. 
The Indians are wily and very patient.- They will hover 
about and watch you sometimes for days and days, to 
find you relaxing your vigilance and at length off your 
guard. Theysee and know full well when you think 
they are not near. That is just the time when, as a 
panther which has patiently watched its prey, they make 
their spring. It is better to be prudent all the time— 
and even more than cautious—than to be left on foot, or 
to lose life. 


AMERICAN OFFICERS IN EGYPT. 


Ir will be* remembered doubtless that about two 
years ago a number of distinguished military officers, 
both Northern and Southern, left this country and entered 
into the service of the Egyptian army. Among the 
most distinguished of these are General T. P. Mott, the 
son of the celebrated Dr. Valentine Mott of this city, 
who is a great favorite with Ismail Pasha, being chief of 
His Highness’s personal staff, with the rank of major- 
general; General W. W. Loring, a brigadier, command- 
ing a division of the Egyptian army, and commandant 
of the post at Alexandria ; General Libby, another briga- 
dier, holding the position of chief of artillery of the 
Viceroy’s ;forces; General C. P. Stone, of Ball’s Bluff 
memory, chief of the general staff of the army; Colo- 
nel Purdy, of San Francisco, colonel in the Engineer 
Corps, and engaged constructing fortifications in north- 
ern Egypt; Colonel Thomas Rhett, of Baltimore, who 
had charge of the Confederate arsenals at Richmond, 
and who is now erecting extensive powder works at 
Cairo ; Major McComb Mason, in command of an exten- 
sive line of fortifications near Alexandria; Colonel 
James M. Morgan, of South Carolina, in the Adjutant- 
General’s Department of the general staff ; Gengral Rey- 
nolds, of the old Sixth United States Infantry, com- 
manding a division of infantry; Colonel Frank Rey- 
no}ds, commanding a crack regiment of Bedouin cavalry ; 
and Captain Ravenel, who distinguished himself in the 
artillery corps of the Southern army, on the general 
staff. Besides the American officers above mentioned, 











there are a number distributed throughout ,the Egyptian 
forces, who by their superior military talents are making 
their influence apparent daily in the increased discipline, 
effectiveness, and esprit de corps of the army of His 
Egyptian Highness. 

A few days ago a gentleman—one of the officers whose 
names are mentioned above—arrived in this city direct 
from Alexandria, and, being an old friend and comrade in 
arms of the writer, communicated to him very freely upon 
the subject of Eyptian affairs, of the American officers 
in the Viceroy’s service, their prospects, their treatment 
and satisfaction with their contract. He says that upon 
their arrival in Egypt each officer had a private residence 
assigned him, with any number of the Viceroy’s fellahs 
as servants. The Khedive has always entertained a fa- 
vorable opinion of the Americans, and has invariably 
treated them with marked distinction and kindness, 
which is more than can be said of his subordinates, who, 
ON MOTS Uttar we acnusinn haya en very indocarnes—r + 
not insulting. In regard to the Yievptan army, he as- 
serts that though it is splendidly drilled and disciplined, 
and performs the different military mancuvres with a 
correctness that would do infinite credit to the finest 
army on the Continent of Europe, personally it sadly 
lacks courage, and it is really very doubtful whether it 
would even be able to contend with the sham soldiers of 
the Sultan. In the mounted service, however, it is differ- 
ent, for thore they have some as fine troops of light cav- 
alry as can be found the world over. Take an Arab, a 
Bedouin, or an Egyptian, and put him in the ranks with 
a rifle in his hand, and no amount of discipline will make 
a soldier of him. Place the same man in the saddle, 
with a keen-bladed scimitar in his grasp, and he will fol- 
low you into the very thickest of the fray, as reckless of 
his life as a Murat. The Egyptian army, which consists 
while on a peace footing of a little over 40,000 men, can 
be increased by a contingent force to 100,000 men ina 
few days. It has invariably enjoyed excellent health, 
and were it not for a singular aversion to fighting on 
foot, which seems to be impossible to eradicate, with the 
talent now at work with them, no finer soldiers in the 
world could be produced than out of the material fur- 
nished in Ismail Pasha’s fellahs. 

In speaking of his personal experience with the Khe- 
dive, the American officer says that Ismail Pasha is really 
avery attractive man, far better informed than even most 
educated Orientals; of a very fascinating presence, with 
courtly manners, speaking French like a Parisian, and 
exhibiting in dress, appearance, habits, and conversation 
the aptitudes of a refined French gentleman. He wears 
the European costume almost exclusively, and from his 
jaunty air and well-cut clothes would not be found out 
of place on the Bois de Boulogne or Hyde Park. The 
only manifestaticn of Oriental origin in his apparel is 
the red Fez cap or tarbowrh which he wears continually. 
He has closely-cut dark auburn hair—not shaved in the 
Turkish fashion—clear blue eyes, fresh complexion, and 
a bright, intelligent face, which give him a European ap- 
pearance that is quite a novelty when discovered in any 
of his race. Of all the subordinates of Ismail Pasha, 
the only one who has really made himself conspicuous 
in his partiality for the American officers, and who has 
treated them with respect and kindness instead of cold- 
ness, incivility, and rudeness so frequently manifested by 
his colleagues, is Nubar Pasha, the accomplished Egyp- 
tian Minister of Foreign Affairs. This truly great man 
is an Armenian Christian by birth, and although holding 
one of the highest offices in the land by the sheer force 
of his superior genius, has ever resisted all efforts made 
for his conversion to Mohammedanism. He speaks at 
least a score of different languages, is a model statesman 
and diplomat, and is on the whole the very lifeand brain 
of the Egyptian State. Nubar Pasha is the confidential 
and trusted adviser of the Khedive, and with his power- 
ful influence exerted in behalf of the foreign officers, to 
whom it has already been said the Viceroy is very eye! 
disposed, there can be little doubt but that those who ad- 
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with high rank and unbounded wealth: In conclusion, 
the American officers in the tian service appear on 
the whole to be well satisfied with their life, and most 
of them will doubtless remain true to their new banner. 
We may add to the above from the New York Zimes 
that the London Broad Arrow reports that there is @ 
strong impression, which is daily being rican ny 
among acute observers in Egypt, that the blow for inde 
pendence which the Khedive has so long meditated is be- 
fore long to be struck. An imperial Turkish commissioner 
has lately been on a special mission to Cairo to investigate 
the basis of the prevailing rumors, but it is reported that 
he has been completely hoodwinked, and has returned no 
wiser than he came. The Khedive has gradually trained 
as efficient soldiers all the able-bodied men of his princi- 
pality, not indeed all at once, as the imperial restriction 
prevents that, but calling them all up for training in ro- 
tation. Extensive contracts for torpedoes to be placed on 
the Red Sea coast have been entered into, a order 
for Rodman guns has just been given, and the Khedive 
is negotiating for a number Krupp’s heavy guns 
destined for the fortresses on the canal, which are being 
pushed forward rapidly toward completion. To supply 
powder for all this iron, two factories are in full wae 


CAUSE OF THE EXPLOSION AT THE ARSEnax. 
A WASHINGTON despatch to the Herald reports that 
during last week General Dyer, Chief of Ordnance, and 
Brevet Brigadier-General Callender, | lieutenant-colonel 
of Ordnance, in charge of the Washington Arsenal, 
made a thorough investigation of the condition of the 
laboratory at the time of the terrible explosion on the 
morning of the 22d ult. There were nine barrels of 
gunpowder in the building, which was being ased in 
making cannon fuses for the artillery at Fortress Monroe 
and Fort McHenry. There were, however, about the 
building quantities of chemicals used in the manufac- 
ture of pyrotechnics. The premises were in charge of 
careful and reliable members of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and everything was regarded safe at the time of 
closing the night previous to the explosion. The only 
conclusion the officers could come to as to the cause of 
the fire was spontaneous combustion ; but as every pre- 
caution was taken in disposing of dangerous chemicals, 
it was difficult to determine in what way combustion 
could have taken place. It is remembered now, how- 
ever, that the evening preceding the accident was re- 
markable for the phenomena visible at this point. Half 
an hour before sundown a brilliant rainbow s ed the 
heavens, the reflection of which produ a second, 
scarcely less distinct than the object itself. Beyond the 
rainbow, looking east, was a cloudless sky tinged with 
gold. The declining sun shed a flood of light upon the 
Capitol, while Pennsylvania avenue was almost black 
sig oer All ong the avenue, from the Capitol 
‘ifteenth strcooty woru huuds porrves anjaying 
the scene, and it was observed that even at a distance of 
a mile from the building the ‘peculiar bronze coloring of 
the Goddess of Liberty surmounting the dome was dis- 
tinctly shown. At night the aurora borealis illumined 








:£/ +h howrons. The presence of so much electricity in the 
lad romo 


atmosphere led many to — that 10 had 

effect upon certain chemi used at the Arsenal and 
caused fire to be generated near the powder magazine in 
the building. General Callender, unable to assign a 
cause, addressed the Secretary of War, asking that a 
court of inquiry might be convened to ascertain the true 
condition of affairs at the arsenal. General Belknap, 
however, has declined doing this, being fully satisfied 
that no one is responsible for the disaster. Colonel Ben- 
ton, in command of the Springfield Arsenal, Massachu- - 
setts, has, in response to a ietter from General Dyer, 
given his theory of the cause of the explosion. He says 
that the paste used in the manufacture of cartridges at- 
tracts hordes of rats, and in scampering about the lubora- 
tory ignitible chemicals may have been thrown together 
and the fire causing the explosion made in that way. 
That has always been his theory of the cause of the ex- 
plosion here in July, 1863, when over forty persons were 
killed. A careful survey of the damage done shows 
that it will not exceed one hundred thousand dollars. 
Most of the material consumed was old and unservice- 
able. 


A LAW of 1870 provides that officers of the Army who 
served in the rank in which they were commissioned, 
and also officers in rebel prisons and in hospitals who 
could not be mustered in at the date of their respective 
commissions, but were afterward mustered in, shall be 
regarded as mustered back to the dates of their commis- 
sions, and paid accordingly. The third section of this 
law provides that the two foregoing sections should be 
held not to apply to cases in which an officer could not 
have been mustered, even if he had his commission. 
The War Department held that this third section at- 
nulled the two p' ing sections, and therefore the off- 
cers whom the law was designed to benefit failed to m- 
ceive the arrears of pay to which they were entitle. 
The subject having recently been refe: to the J : 
Advocate-General of the Army, he has decided that tle 
third section affects only a small class of cases, and thi t 
the foregoing sections cover those of the larger numbcr 
of officers. 


LETTERS 1N THE NEW YORE POST-OFFICE. 
Tue following is a list of letters remaining in the New York Post- 
office on the dates given. These letters are retained in the New 
York Office for one month from date, after which they are sent to 

















the Dead-Letter Office, Washington: ab 
ARMY. 
JUL 27. 
Gavouder, J. ¥, Colonel: Fitsporald, J» Gengennt 
Cavender, J. F., el. a Sey ° 
Cross, O., Brigadier-General. “Godard, C. W., Captain. 
— , J. W., Colonel. ” 


Jur 31. 
derson, J. A., Higgins, W., 
a a a | eager, A, Goptain. 
Day, J. B., Major. * \% 
Field, H. D., Captain; ‘eaver, B., 
A letter has been received at this office for Captain Edwin Lud- 








here to the fortunes of Egypt will be lavishly rewarded 


low, A. Q@. M. Vole, 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


RIFLE PRACTICE.—NO. III.* 
AIMING DRILL. 


Tus is divided, as stated in the last number, into Position 
Drill and Aiming Drill. 

Position Drill.—The men being formed into single rank as 
before directed will be brought to a ‘“‘Reapy.’’ The in- 
structer will then command : 

1. Company; 2. Position ror Arwine Drive ; 3. Marca. 

At the last command each man will carry his right foot 
from twelve to eighteen inches to the rear (according to the 
size of the man), bringing the left shoulder well to the front, 
the feet at right angles, the right heel a little to the right of 
the prolongation of the left, and the body equally and firmly 
balanced upon both feet, the eyes directed steadily to the 
mark,.the head not inclined forward or against the stock of 
the piece, but kept perfectly perpendicular, both eyes open 
and directed steadily at the mark, The left hand will grasp 
the piece just in front of the projection in front of the lock- 
plate, the right at the small of the stock, the fingers behind 
the guard, the thumb bent obliquely forward over the small 
of the stcck, both hands holding the rifle firmly, but not so 
tightly as to impart motion to it from the pulsation of the 
body. The instructor will then command : 

1. Position Daitt; 2. One; 3. Two; 4. Taree. 

At the command One, each man will throw his piece quickly 
forward to the full extension of his left arm, both arms mov- 
ing close to the body, the elbows downward. The barre! 
will be held nearly horizontal, the muzzle slightly depressed, 
the top of the heel—plate a little below the outline of the 
shoulder, the trigger finger stretched along the outside of the 
guard. At the command 7'wo, the piece will be pressed 
smartly with the left hand against the hollow of the shoulder, 
the left. elbow at the same time being brought under the rifle, 
the right elbow slightly advanced, being nearly square with 
the right shoulder. The centre (or rather the upper than 
lower) part of the butt to be pressed firmly against ‘he shoul- 
der with the left hand, the top of the butt being as nearly as 
possibie with the top of the shoulder. The body and head 
to be kept perfectly perpendicular the whole time, no attempt 
being made to look through the sights. At the command 
Three, the piece will be brought smartly to the position of 
‘*Ready,’’ the position of the feet and body remaining un- 
<huagety ene TOTS Niger being sitppea weiuw the guord, The 
instractor will then cause these movements to be practised 
kneeling. For this purpose the company will first be brought 
to ‘* Attention,’’ and he will then command : 


Prepare to kneel—KNeev. 
At the first command each man will bring the left toe 


square to the front, ani plant the right foot so that the toe 
shall be about twelve inches to the rear and twelve inches to 
the left of the left heel, the feet at right angles. In case the 
formation is in double ranks, the rear rank men will only 
carry the right toe six inches to the left. Atthe second 
command each man will kneel on his right knee, bending the 
left, the left toe to the front, the leg straight, the right foot 
nearly perpendicular, the weight of the body resting firmly 
on the right heel; at the same time he will drop the muzzle 
of his piece and support it with the left hand as above pre- 
scribed, the forearm resting on the left thigh, the right hand 
at the small of the stock. The instructor willi then com- 
mand : 

1. Posttion Driwt, Kneetuineg; 2. One; 3. Two; 4. 
THREE. 

These movements will be performed as above described, 
except that at the command 7 wo, the left elbow, supporting 
the rifle, will be rested upon the left knee. The instructor 
will habitually cause the “ back sight’ of the pieces to be 
kept upright during the ‘position drill,’’ so as to observe 
that the pieces aro not twisted to the right or left in aiming. 
He will also seo that the men place the butts of their pieces 
properly and firmly against the shoulder—a habit which is 
indispensable to prevent the jar of the recoii; also that they 
hold their heads up, without attempting to aim, and keep 
the forefinger off the trigger. For this purpose he will fre- 
quently pass down the front and rear of the line, correcting 
the position of each man. 

Aiming Drill. —The company having been sufficiently prac- 
tised in the position drill, and being in the proper position, 
the instructor will command : 

1. Armtne Daitt ; 2. One; 3. Two. 

The first two motions of the aiming drill are similar to 
those of the position drill, except that now the head is bent 
slightly forward and to the right, the left eye closed, and the 
right directed to the bull’s-eye through the notch of the back 
sight. 

At the command 7 wo, the forefinger will be inserted into 
the trigger-guard and bent until the mzdd/e of the forefinger 
rests upon the curve of the trigger. A moderately deep in- 
halation will now be drawn and the lungs kept inflated, the 
breathing being entirely restrained until the trigger is pulled. 
Each man will then, wtthout further comamnd, raise the muz- 
ale with a steady, deliberate, perpendicular motion till the 

extreme point of the fore sight covers the centre of the object 
and is perfectly in line with it and with the notch of the 
back sight. At the precise instant when each man feels that 
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the line is true, ani without the delay of a second, he must 
pinch or press the trigger steadily and without jerk, carefully, 
atthe same time retaining the rifle in its position, keeping 
his eye still directed upon the object, and observing what 
movement, if any, he has imparted to the piece by the ;rull of 
the tigger. The rifle will then be brought to a ‘‘ ready,”’ 
and the movement repeated. 

Aiming drill, kneeling, will be repeated in the same man- 
ner as the ‘' kneeling position.”* 
during these drills that the sights of each pieca are always 
kept in an upright position, that the rifle is geld steadily in 
the hollow of the shoulder, that the middle of the forefinger 
is on the trigger, that no jerk accompanies the pull of the 
trigger—the forefinger deriving no aid from the hand or arm 
—and that the fall of the hammer produces no deflection of 
the muzzle. He will instruct the men that in aiming the 
right eye must be brought exactly at a level with the two 
sights and glanced through them at the target; and that if it 
be intently fixed upon this, the muzzle sight will cover it 
almost without an effort, while if an attempt be made in the 
ordinary way to look from the muzzle sight to the object, i 
will not be so readily s2en, and the difficulty of aiming wil! 
be greatly enhanced. He will also notice carefully those 
men who have a tendency to wink the right eye as the ham- 
mer dessends, and see that they overcome it by practice be- 
fore proceeding further. Hae will cause this drill to be often 
practised with the rear sight elevated, and will frequently 
pass down the line, correcting each man individually ; and 
while seeing that the men do not let the piece ‘' hang’? too 
long when the proper sight is once obtained, will take care 
that they do not fire so quickly as to overshoot. 

The instructor should impress upon his squad that by close 
attention to their sights they can tell much better if they 
move their piece in pulling the trigger than if they were fir- 
ing with ball cartridge, as the ball will be sure to go wher- 
ever the sights are ranged whon tho trigger is pressed, while 
in actual firing the flash and sinoke prevent their knowing 
anything more than can be ascertained frof seeing where 
their ball has struck. This #, in fact (in addition to the 
acquiring of steadiness of motion und firmness of position), the 


The instructor will observe 


main secret of aiming drill. 

Inasmuch as correct aiming becomes impossible after the 
left arms of the men have become too tired to hold the piece 
steadily, the instructor, during the aiming drill, will allow 
them to carry their pieces when at a ‘ready,’ in an un- 
constrained position, without paying particular regard to the 
tactical position. For the same purpose he will also allow 
short rests from time to time, and occasionally bring the 
men to ‘‘ attention,” and exercise them in the manual or in 


marching. Although some of the prescribed motions may 
$06 UnnCwWoOM y ve mvavewavas we one men, they must be 


executed precisely as directed, special care being taken to 
detect and correct the variations from the prescribed motions. 
Steadiness of position, and particularly of the eye, head, and 
shoulders, cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The piece 
should be thrown forward smartly, yet without jerk, and al- 
ways raised with a steady, perpendicular motion, the trigger 
being gently pressed the instant the sights are in line with 
the mark. If this upward motion be regular, there will be 
no ride vibration ; but if the sights are allowed to ‘‘hang’”’ 
on the mark, the shooting is sure to be wide. Particular 
care must be taken that the barrel be not raised too rapidly. 
Beginners almost invariably shoot too high and to the right, 
from raising the rifle too precipitously, and pulling too hard on 
the trigger. As military rifles (particularly with the regula- 
tion charge) always shoot high, this fault should be carefully 
guarded against,the men being instructed to keep the eye 
readily fixed upon the mark, not only before but after 
firing, so that they may themselves observe if the fall of the 
hammer deflects the muzzle, and guard against a repetition 
of the error. 

This drill is the most important part of rifle practice, and 
the most minute attention must be given throughout to every 
man’s position, pariicularly to see that the sights are up- 
right ; that the rifle is pressed firmly to the shoulder with 
the left hand; that the trigger is pressed steadily without 


the slightest motion of the hand or arm while the muzzle of 
the rifle is being raised and until the hammer falls ; and that 
the eye is fixed upon the mark during and after snapping. 
The instructor is to scrutinize each man in succession all the 
time the squad is practising, pointing out and correcting any 
errors he may discover. He shoud also occasionally place 
himself in front of each man, and cause him to aim at his 
eye with a view to ascertain if he obtains the alignment 
quickly and readily, and does not lose his aim in pressing the 
trigger. If a fault is discovered, he should cause the move- 
ment to be several times repeated to correct it. 


Tae Seventy-First At Provipence.—In our necessa— 
tily hurried and brief account of the American Guard’s trip 
to Providence, R. I., last week, we omitted many pleasant 
incidents, special individual mention of a deserving charac- 
ter, and proper tribute to the hospitable citizens of Rhode 
Island’s capital and its military organizations. First, we 
gave the impression that Colonel Harry Rockafellar, the pop- 
ular commandant of the Seventy-first, was not present during 
the trip, and at the time we wrote his presence was not ex- 
pected ; but the colonel, it appears, soon followed the regi- 
ment and arrived in Providence a few hours after the regi- 
ment, to the great and general satisfaction of his thousands 
of warm friends in that city and his comrades of the Seventy- 
first. The generous reception accorded to the New Yorkers 
was never before equalled, and fully justified the frequently 








announced predictions in the JournaL, whose representative 


on all occasions has found the Providence people thoroughly 
alive in all matters that appertain to military receptions 
and the true mode of extending courtesies to strangers. In 
fact, in all our experience—and it is not little by any means 
—we have never yet seen Rhode Island, and Providence 
particularly, equalled in generosity and hospitality. The 
devices for amusement in and around Providence are unsur- 
passed, and the system and arrangements for entertaining 
guests, militarily or otherwise, always work well, despite the 
interference of Japiter Pluvius or ‘‘ any other man.”’ Prob- 
ably no organization was ever so unfortunate relative to the 
weather as the Seventy-first, and as usual this trip to Rhode 
Island was not an exception to the rule. If it were not for 
the general regret expressed by the Providence people at the 
condition of the weather, we would almost surmise that the 
Seventy-first was invited to that city purposely to produce 
rain, as everything, particularly vegetation, previous to the 
arrival of the visitors, was perfectly parched and suffering 
for this element of nature. This, however, only dampened 
the uniforms, not the spirits of the troops, or of the people who 
lined the streets at every parade to applaud and bid welcome. 
On the arrival of the Seventy-first, and during its escort by 
the Providence troops to the Dexter training ground, a gen- 
uine Scotch mist prevailed, followed, before the arrival at 
the grounds, by an original American ((juard) torrent, which 
thade sad havoc among handsome uniforms, gold lace, and 
the many perishable attachments to the full-dress uniforms 
of officers and men. The escorting troops, however, and the 
New Yorkers looked exceedingly well, and we were particu- 
larly pleased with the excellent marching and fine appear- 
ance of the Providence organizations, all of whom gave re- 
markable evidence of constant and satisfactory drill. The 
Providence Horse Guard, which led the escort, was well 
mounted and handsomely uniformed in light blue coats and 
trousers, helmets likewise being worn. The Pawtucket 
Horse Guard followed, in white and blue cloth uniforms, 
parading about sixty-five men, and appearing to excellent 
advantage. Next came the Light Infantry, Captain Dennis, 
parading four companies, in elegant full-dress uniforms and 
bearskin hats. The company, as it is termed, made a good- 
sized battalion, and numbered one hundred and fifty-four 
men. It never looked better, yet there was a remarkable 
want of uniformity in the height and circumference of the 
bearskin hats, which defect should be overcome if these now 
almost obsolete and cumbersome portions of a uniform are to 
be worn. A handsome full-dress hat, we think, would look 
more attractive, be less in the way, and much less to the 
disadvantage of the wearer. The infantry is in good hands, 

and gave good evidence of this by its fine marching, perfect 
alignment, and distances. Tt ecoms to us that an organiza~ 
tion like this should form the nucleus of a regiment. Its 
officers and men have the true spirit, and we trust the day 
is not far distant when we shall write First regiment Infan- 

try, Colonel Dennis commanding. The Governor and staff 
followed the infantry in carriages; next came the Rhode 
Isiand Veterans in steady column, in citizen’s dress, fol- 

lowed by the United Train of Artillery, Colonel Harry Allen, 
parading as usual as infantry. This command, like the 
Light Infantry, is first-class in its reputation, and numbered 

at this parade a little over one hundred men. Unlike the 

infantry command, it has an independent charter basis, giv- 

ing its commander, if we understand it, the rank of cvlonel 
and seniority on oceasions of parade. This fact and other 
‘* episodes’ have tended to create a strong and somewhat un- 
generous feeling between the two organizations, which we 

trust will soon die out, for it will not do to have these, the 
best material of Rhode Island’s militia, become demoralized 
by petty jealouses and dissensions detrimental to the good of 
the State service. There is the material in both commands 
to make the nucleus of two good regimental organizations, 

and the day is not far distant when there will be two4 
But, gentlemen, you must agree ard work for the interest 
of the State, and then the State will attend to your welfare 

The ‘‘ United Train” made a very fine display in its hand- 
some full dress,and none of the troopsin the column appeared to 
better advantage as regards general precision of movements, 

ete. In fact, the entire escort gave remarkable evidence of 


careful drill, and real military spi rit gave life and interest to 
their efforts. The entire militia system of Rhode Island, 
like that of other States, needs thorough revision. If the 
efforts of Colonel La Favour of the Governor’s staff are suc- 
cessful, we may before long expect to see the State Guard of 
Rhode Island organized, as far as practicable, similarly to 
that of New York. Let the independent organizations be 
disbanded, and all the troops come directly under the con- 
trol of the State, and look to it for their sustenance. But 
we will not pursue the subject now, leaving it for more care- 
ful treatment at another time. To proceed with our story. 
At the Dexter grounds a spacious tent had been erected, and 
through the aid of ‘“‘ Lew’? Humphrey, the popular proprie- 
tor of the City Hotel and Rocky Point, and his attaches, 
tables had been placed in the centre of this mammoth tent 
loaded with the most delicate viands artistically arranged. 
The appearance of these extensive tables and their contents, 
particularly the contents, invited long contemplation, and 
the esthetic eye regretted to see them fall before the assaults 
of appetites ; but neither the soldier’s nor the civilian’s appe- 
tite had any respect for the artistic ; therefore, soon after 
entering the tent and listening to the speeches of welcome 
by Governor Padelford and others, and the response by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walcott, the splendid gustatorial structure 
fell rapidly before the combined attack. The solid feast was 
interspersed with speeches, witty sayings, and mutual intro- 
ductions. |The: rain continued the while; and the troops, 
the visitors at least, were conveyed in stages, etc., to the 
boat. In the evening the rain prevented an intended evening 
parade, a display of fireworks, and illuminations. Enter. 





ainments, however, were given at the armories. The Light 
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Infantry and a large portion of the visitors had a good time 
at the Infantry’s spacious armory. A fine piano and good 
players furnished music, while others danced and sang. 
Keegan made a ‘‘spread-eagle’’ and pointed speech, and 
was most happily followed by some fine singing by Mr. Bead- 
ford, the favorite tenor of Providence. After these pleasant- 
tries came, at the City Hotel, the long, short, concise, and 
diffuse speech of the always genial and bard-working Colo- 
nel Eddy. Who of those present can forget the hearty wel- 
come given to the Seventy-first, and the deep impression 
made (on the wall) on the oecasion? Not Buckley of the 
‘Old Guard,’ we feel assured.. After many interrup- 
tions in the way of tin pans and *‘ Iibernian ’’ paving stones, 
which latter were quietly dropped in at the window from 
outside, we believe the veteran colonel Snally decided to 
continue his speech at the Puint on the following day. Re- 
garding his success there we know nothing, and those not 
present on the occasion and anxious to ascertain we respect- 
fully refer to Colonel Harry Allen. ‘The “ Press of New 
York,”’ with:the exception of Keegan and Meahan, were re- 
markably quiet during the entire trip. The day at Rocky 
Point was rainy as usual, and the clam-bake and its enjvy- 
ment we have already referred to in our last issue. The ele- 
gant collation given in the evening at the Point to the offi- 
cers and guests of the Seventy-first was a fitting close of the 
festivities, and enjoyed mainly by those who were foremost 
in the reception of the regiment. Music and speeches by 
Colonel Lippitt, Colonel Rockafellar, General Viele, Surgeon 
Higginbotham, Colonel Martin, General Hazzard, Captain 
White, General Daniels, Colonel Allen, and many others fol- 
lowed in order; making this one of the pleasantest re- 
unions of the stay in Providence. At about midnight the 
Seventy-first assembled aboard the City of Lawrence, bid 
adieu to their parting Providence friends, and soon after re- 
tired. The steamer, however, did not leave until daybreak. 
Point Judith maintained its character for seasickness, which 
the members found out to their sorrow. Everything, how- 
ever, passed off pleasantly on the return trip. We cannot 
close this account without paying deserved tribute to the 
conduct of the men during the entire trip; no grumbling at 
the remarkably poor and poorly served rations on board the 
steamer, and an entire absence of intoxication and disorderly 
conduct. The officers were accommodating to guests, and 
Commissary Shade, Acting Quartermaster Benjamin, and 
genial Surgeon Higginbotham were especially attentive dur- 
ing the trip to the wants of all on board. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the Providence reception committee, in- 
cluding Culonels Lippitt, Eddy, Allen, and a host of others 
whose Lames we cannot now recall. 

Tux Twenty-seconp’s BattaLion Excursion.—Excur- 
sions by battalion (two companies) are popular in the Twen- 
ty-second, and have been for a number of years past. A 
battalion, consisting of Companies A and H, therefore pro- 
pose visiting New Haven, Conn., on the 9th inst., by invita 
tion of the municipal authorities of the city and the New 
Haven Grays. The programme of the excursion is as follows ‘ 
The battalion leaves New York by steamer at 10 o’clock 
rp. M. August 8, arriving at New Haven early the following 
morning, where it will be received by the New Haven Grays 
and other military organizations and escorted to the Tontine 
Ilotel for breakfast. After hreakfast the members will visit 
the various objects of interest in and about the city at thei, 
own pleasure, in charge of members of the receiving compa- 
nies. At 2 o’clock the battalion will parade through the 
principal streets, and be reviewed by the Governor of the 
State and the Mayor of the city and the Common Council. 
The parade over, the visiting battalion will partake of a fine 
collation, provided by the New Haven Grays at their armory. 
In the evening a promenade concert will be given by the 
band on ‘‘the Green,” after which the battalion will be es- 
corted to the boat by the various companies of New Haven, 
arriving in New York early on the morning of Thursday, 
where it will be received by two companies of the regiment, 
The committee having the matter in charge have made every 
arrangement to make the excursion & complete success, and 
it is urged that every member of the two cempanies will par- 
ticipate. Members from other companies are likewise cor- 
dially invited to accompany the battalion. Captain R. Kelly 
S.yles, Privates T. W. Hall, and Robert Taylor of Company 
A, and Lieutenant Andrew Ritchie, Sergeant J. H. Bulkley, 
and Private M. J. McDermott of Company H, have charge of 
the arrangements. 

TanGet Practice in THE TWENTY-THIRD.—This command 
was amovg the first to introduce the system of rifle practice 
at targets some years past, and has ever since made an effort, 
at least once a year, to continue the practice. In its attempt 
last spring it sigually failed on account of the grounds se- 
lected on the Coney Island road, which proved so ill adapted 
to the purpose that it was dangerous to undertake practice 
there. It was, therefore, at the time postponed indefinitely, 
and we had presumed the matter would rest until full ; but it 
appears the regiment decided to combine business with 
pleasure, aud on the 4th inst. proceeded to Long Branch, N. 
J., on an excursion for exercise in target practice and mili- 
tary evolutions. The forenoon was spent in rifle practice for 
prizes comprising gold and silver medals, and in the after- 
noon a review and dress parade took place, followed by the 
presentation of the medals, the details of which occured too 
late for this issue. 

Colonel Rodney C. Ward, commandant of the regiment, 
and the members generally, deserve special commendation 
for their efforts to render target practice popular; and we 
trust hereafter the regiment will endeavor to devote more 
time to this, one of the most important and too much neg- 


lected portions of the service. 


NATIONALITY OF THE NATIONAL GuARD.—The socie- 
ty known as the North German Landwehr, a military 
organization composed of Germans who have served in the 
armies of the Fatherland, held a regular quarterly meeting 
recently at headquarters, No. 28 Avenue A. On the roll 
there are upward of 100 members, for whom uniforms have 





been ordered from Berlin. The uniform selected is that of 
the Prussian infantry. General Sigel is an honorary member 
of thisorganization. In this connection we may speak of a 
movement that ison foot to form an organization composed 
entirely of Irishmen, who propose to act entirely independent 
of the National Gcard. We regret the formation of both these 
organizations. The State is at all times ready to receive ac- 
quisitions to its National Guard force, and has never made 
nationality a drawback. It therefore should look well after 
these independent organizations, as their formation is detri- 
mental to the interests and welfare of the regularly organ. 
ized State troops. We do not think the State should 
encourage military organizations distinct in their nationality. 
In this free land we wish Americans or American citizens of 
any foreign descent to compose our soldiery; but when a man 
enters the State or United States service and wears the 
uniform of its soldiery, he throws aside his allegiance to his 
native land, and ali the issues appertaining thereto must die 
out. It is wrong for the authorities to allow any but the 
insignia of the United States to be carried on parade, or any 
uniform or portion of dress that is not the dress and uniform 
of the United States. 

THIRTY-SECOND InNvANTRY.—Special orders from head- 
quarters Eleventh brigade, Second division, announces the 
following findings of a special court-martial convened at the 
armory of this regiment, of which court Captain M. J. Petry 
was president : 

Sergeant John Fent of Company G, Thirty-second regi- 
ment, charged with ‘‘disobedience of orders.’? Sergeant 
Gebhard Osterberger, Company G, Thirty-second regiment, 
charged with ‘‘ conduct prejudicial to good order and mili- 
tary discipline.’? Corporal Peter Hoeffler of Company E, 
Thirty-second regiment, charged with ‘‘conduct prejudicial 
to good order and military discipline.’’ Sergeant John Fent 
was found ‘‘ guilty ’’ and sentenced ‘to pay a fine of twenty- 
five dollars and be expelled from the Thirty-second regiment.” 
Sergeant Gebhard Osterberger was found ‘‘ guilty ”’ and sen- 
tenced ‘‘to pay a fine of ten dollars, and jbe reduced to the 
ranks.’’ Corporal Peter Hoeffler was found ‘‘guilty’’ and 
sentenced ‘‘to pay a fine of twenty dollars, and be expelled 
from the regiment.’’ The above sentences and the proceed- 
ings of the court have been duly approved by,General Mese- 
role. 

This command having accepted an invitation to partici- 
pate in the Eighteenth Bundes Turnfest of the United Turn- 
ers of America, this regimeut is ordered to assemble in full 
fatigue dress and white gloves, at the regimental armory, 
August 7, at 7:30 o’clock A.™., for parade. Members of the 
regiment desiring to participate inthe torchlight procession 
August 5 are ordered to report to Captain M. J. Petry, at 


the wang ot 7-30 o'clock P.M. The following chan<-—*~ 
this command are announced: Dr. Henry Lvuewenstein, as. 


sistant surgeon, vice Hirschfield, promoted. 


First Cavatry.—Troop D of this command will hold its 
annual target practice at Renz’s Elm Park on Monday next, 
and if the programme is fully carried out, the occasion will 
be one of the grandest affairs ever held in the regiment. 
Many valuable prizes will be offered for the best marksman- 
ship ; among others, the carriage-builders Messrs Scharch 
and Schweizer have presented as a prize an elegant new 
buggy worth about $400. This buggy will be paraded upon a 
decorated wagon in rear of the troop on the 7thinstant, on its 
march to the park. Major Fleisch! of the First Cavalry 
(formerly second lieutenant of Troop D, and foremost in 
gaining for the troop its present high pusitivn) will be es- 
pecially honored on this occasion. The troop will halt and 
dismount at the residence of the major, und, after a hasty 
luncheon, again proceed on the march, accompanied by the 
major in a barouche drawn by four black stallions. he 
troop will also call upon Colonel Brinker, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ittner, and Major Timmerman of the First Cavalry, and 
Major Sauer of the Third Cavalry, and then proceed to the 
park, where the day will be spent in target practice, dancing, 
and merrymaking generally; in fact, “ Gemuthlichkeit*’ will 
be the order of the day. 


Various Irems.—The Philadelphia "Sunday Republic, a paper 
which leads all of its contemporaries of Pennsylvania in its 
standard articles on the National Guard, has the following on the 
recent trip of the American Guard: “ The Seventy-first iment 
N. Y¥. N. G. have been to Providence, Kk. 1. They parad some 
500 muskets, and were accompanied by their famous band and drum 
corps. They made a raid on Rocky Point, the great clam-bake 
centre on the Narragansett Bay, accompanied by large delegations 
of the Rhode Island military and citizens. Mirth and good humor 
reigned supreme, and every one was as happy as a clam, and more 
so than those they devoured. Laterin the afternoon there was a 
concert by the united bands, and in the evening a jolly hop, which 
was kept up until the last boat left at midnight for Providence. 
It has been decided by all competent critics that Solomon, in all his 

lory, was never on a raid like one of these. On their return to 
few York they were received by the Seventh regiment, who pa- 
raded in full uniform. There were full ranks, and the men pre- 
sented a fine appearance as they proceeded down Broadway, headed 
by Grafulla’s band. Of course, the good discipline pres in the 
regiment was evident, and the spectators looked admiringly on as 
the column passed. The Seventh received the Seventy-first with 
the customary salutes, and escorted that corps from the boat to its 
armory.”....Captain George Giehl, Company B, Thirty-second re- 
giment, charged: with ‘disobedience of orders,” ‘ uusoldierlike 
conduct,” and ‘* conduct a pee Yo to good order and military dis- 
cipline,” was found “ guilty,” and sentenced by the court “to be dis- 
mussed from the service of the State of New York.” The finding and 
sentence have been approved by Brigadier-General J. V. Meservle, 
commanding the Eleventh brigade, Second division....The re- 
union of the Forty-fourth New York Volunteers will take place at 
Albany on August 8, Arrangements with the several railroads for 
transportation are as follows: On the Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroad members will pay full fare to Albany, and receive free 

ass back; Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad, pay full fare to Al- 

any, and returning receive tickets at one-third rate; New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroads, two cents per mile each way ; 
Erie Railroad at same rate as New York Central. Certificates en- 
titling the holder to return at the above rates will be furnished at 
Albany. Stanwix Hall will receive members of the regiment as 
boarders at $2 75perday. The citizens of Albany haye generously 





arranged for a banquet in honor of the old t 
deeds they have not forgotten, to be. given “at Mexen tne tall on 
the 9th Several t citizens will 


Mr. M. R. Simons, the ular man. of the Nar- 
ragansett Steamship Company, sailed for Euro foving obtained 
forty days’ leave of absence. A committee of the officers of the 
company, comprising Colonel James Fisk, Jr., Messrs. Krastus W. 
Smith, R. W. Knowles, R. W. E. Robinson, J. W. dJr., 
George L. Connor, Frank P. French, A. P. Bacon, Chas. B. Kim- 
ball, James T. Finn, C, 8. er H. Wang, and George E. em 
chartered the ste.mer Wm. Flecher, and, with a number 0: 
invited guests, among whom were Litutenauh tele 

Major Hitchcock, and Adjutant Allien of the Ninth, aceompani 
the St. Laurent (the steamer in which Mr. Simons took 

down the bay. A portion of~-the Ninth’s band accompanied 

‘* expedition,” and the whole affair was of 4 most pleasant charac- 
ter. It is intended to give Mr. Simons a gran reception and tes- 
timonial on his return....The veterans of the Fifteenth New York 
Heavy Artillery propose to commemorate the’ anniversary of the 
battle of Weldon Railroad by a reunion at Carlstadt, N. J., on Au- 
gust 20. The association is connected with the benevolent organi- 
zation known as the Union of German Veterans....Major J. M. 
Brownson of the First 1egiment National Guard, California, and 
lately in command of the troops at Amador, died July 20 of 
fever contracted while in camp....The second annual afternoon 
and evening picnic of the drum corps of the Seventy-tirst Infantry, 
Drum-Major N. T. Jenks, takes pluce at Funk’s Union Park on 
the 11th inst....The Thirteenth Infantry of Bruoklyn, on the pcca- 
sion of the riot in New York city, was the object of particular in- 
quiry on the part of the Commander-in-Chief at Police Headquar- 
ters. Major-General Woodward, the Second division commander, 
who acted as an efficient aid of General Shuler on the occasion, 
immediately informed the Governor of the relative position of the 
regiment, and that it was armed, like the Seventy-first, with the 
Remington rifles, and well supplied with ammunition. 

Shaler thereupon remarked that he would remember the Thirteenth 
in case of an emergency, as he considered it « reliable organization. 
-...Thejthirty-eighth annual target excursion of Company D, Sixth 
Iniantry, Captain Fred. Schoen, takes pluce on the 7th inst. at 
Cremorne Garden....One of the boldest men on the occasion of the 
riot was the marshal of the Orungemen. His bravery, in fact, 
amounted to sheer recklessness and unnecessary exposure of 
life to the infuriated mob. This man rode ut the head of the 
column with cheeks unblanched by fear, his countenance bearing 
a pleasant smile, and his hat being doffed in recognition of friends 
along the route. Prior to the procession starting, this bold man 
rode in full regalia up Eighth avenue, from Fourteenth to Twenty « 
ninth street, where the head of the procession rested. During the 
march he was the most prominent object of every missile, yet he 
miraculously escaped injury, being stauck only by an old shoe, 
which perhaps, in accordance with the Irish peasant superstition, 
was the omen of the — luck which seemingly followed him 
throughout. After the dismissal of the parade, and while the troops 
were still guarding the oo, disappearing Orangemen, this same 
marshal uctually had the boldness to come out among the assembled 
crowd and soldiers, and even went so far as to invite the lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the ‘'wenty-seound Infantry (a temperance man, by 
the wer to join him in a drink at a saloon near by. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brown informed him that he was a too dangerous com- 
panion, and politely refused. The “ patty by the name of Johnson ” 
thereupon immediately pushed his way for a Third avenue car and 
retired — into the obscurity from which he had so suddenly 
risen.... The reception to be given the Ninth brigade Albany squad- 
ron, Major Schwarzman, by the First Cavalry and “‘ Klein” Tioop 
in this city on the 14th, promises to be very elaborate in its charnc- 
ter....The members of Company D, Fifth Infantry, Captain H. 
Hamann, indulge in toques practice and merrymaking at Lion 
Park on the 14th inst....The recent encampment of the Fifth Ma- 
ryland was somewhat shortened and greatly saddened by the acci- 


— Aonting @ ome of the members....Company H, Twelfth 
joey, oie 2 eae ob Eat PEE Pc 
nic, a duace, and a good time generally. There were many } 


present, and all were the recipients of profuse soldieriy attentions. 
All returned home evidently satisfied with the first e of Com- 
pany H, one of the merry commands of the Twelfth....Colonel 
Mason and Adjutant Richards of the Thirteenth Infantry, and Ca 
spi! caries 2 jhe, ute belante cial, wane eeeeeh ia Sarees 
teil Plvewrwstly agcau wity ses 
paraded furty-fuur men, the strongest in the regiment, This com- 
pany always makes « good show, but these excursions are invari- 
ably productive of 1 turnouts, and it is at these times that such 
veterans as * Mat” Taliman, Cunningham, and the like, “ weep 
for joy.”....Colonel Eddy of Providence gy sending a hand- 
sorely engrossed address of welcome to the Seventy-first. He 
made many attempts last week in Providence to discourse upon the 
beauties of the heavens, the bravery of the American Guard, the 
boldness of the American eagle, etc. ; but the ways that were dark 
(gas out), and the tricks that were vain (empty champagne bottles 
rulling, tin waiters and fog horn sounding), had « strung tenden 
to interfere with the “few remarks” of the good-natured colonel, 
He therefore hus concluded to forward his address as ubove stated. 
.... Lhe T'wenty-titth of Albany has had prepared elegantly en- 
grossed resulutions, tu be presented shortly to the Eleventh Infan- 
tey for its kmd attentions on the recent visit of the regiment to 
this city....Major-Genesal Shaler, his staff, and friends made a 
pleasant excursion op von Saturday last....'The regiments gen- 
erally have recruited largely since the riot, showing most conclu- 
sively that our young men are not cowards, but instead are willi 
to sucrifice time, mens, and their lives in the interest of law an 
the procection of the rights and property of the citizens. Yet, in 
direct contrast to this, how some of these tax payers do grumble at 
the *‘useless National Guard,” and the expenses of ifs mainte- 
nance. Instances come to us where employers have actually dis- 
charged employees for absence with their regimeuts during the riot. 
Shame upon such fractions of human beings, whose greed for 
overrides every true principle of noble manhood! Of what value, 
let us ask, would be their 8 and chattels in times of anarchy 
without the protection of the State troops ?....Washington, D. C., 
has at last come to her own rescue, and begins to awaken to the 
usefulness of the militia. The Washington Light Infantry recently 
made an evening parade, turning out ninety men. A cavalry or- 
ganization, termed the “ President’s Bodyguard,” is growing 
rapidly....The favorite company of the Sixth Infantry, en ed 
H, Captain Max Zenn comman , on ay next pa pate 
in a “ field day” ard target practice at Jones’s Wood. At 4p. m, 
the company will receive its comrades of bee game and both, 
torming a good-sized battalion, will be reviewed on —_ by 
the regimental commander, Frank Sterry. pleasant 
time as usual is anticipated, and a large and select assemblage is 
guaranteed... .One of the explanations of the return of the “ Heath 
Zouaves” to Pittsburgh, afterite short *‘ champion ” tour, is given 
by an item published in a Pittsburgh a loo 
the arrest of its commandant on complaint pref by the firs’ 
lieutenant, charging the captain with embezzling the funds of 
the company to the amount of nine hundred dollars, the 
proceeds of the collections from the members for the 
trip. ‘This surely was enough to demoralize any command. 
The following is the item referred to: “ Embezzlement.— 
John McGowan, a lieutenant of the Heath Zouaves, made informa- 
tion before Alderman MeMastens yesterday, charging Captain Mer- 
ritt Batchelor with embezzling $574 05 belonging to the company. 
It seems the captain was allowed to collect from each man the cost 
of his uniform, amounting to the sum stated, and instead of paying 
it into the Second National Bank, where aloan of $900 had been se- 
cured to purchuse the uniforms, it is all that he converted it to 
his own use. A warrant was issued and an officer sent to Cam: 
Wright toarrest the captain.”....Company H, First Infantry, 
on an encamping tour through Wes' r county to-day ( - 
day.)....Company E, First Cavalry, Captain Henry M. yer, 
practise at a target at Bellevue Garden on the 3d....It is reported 
that Colonel Perley of the First Infantry proposes ; also 
Adjutant Francis of the Seventy-first. 





OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 


Massacuuserrs.—First Brigade.—This brigade, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. 8. Burrell commanding, go into camp at Quincy Point on 
the 8th iust. ‘The camp will be called “ Davis,” in honor of the 
former commandant of the brigade, General P. 8. Davis, who lost 
his life in the service. The location of the encampment is most 
satisfactory, and great beneft cannot fail to result from the expe- . 





rience, 





Moree greveng> — 
G, Seventy-tirst, Captain Webber, on ite recent regimental trip 
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FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


Anourt 300 torpedoes are said to be now sunk at the 
Black Sea mouth of the Bosphorus, and the strait is 
believed to be impassable by a hostile fleet. 


A DETACHMENT of Russian soldiers near Tashkend 
having been overpowered by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, a body of Russian troops was sent from Samar- 
cand, and, it is said, “the mutineers were massacred by 

usands.” 


Besipes the three turret-ships for the German navy, 
two of which are to be built at the royal docks at Kiel, 
and one probably by the Stetten company Vulcan, 
seven corvettes are to be constructed at the royal dock- 
yard of Dantzic. 


SoME arithmetician discovers that the French war in- 
demnity of $1,000,000,000 would in five-dollar gold 
pieces cover more than nineteen acres of ground used as 

ving. It would take one man 222 years to count 
bs em, at the rate of 100 a minute for twelve hours a 

y: 

As the notorious Pearl Rock, within a few miles of 
Gibraltar, on which the Ayincourt struck, has in times 
past been fatal to numberless British vessels, including 
several ships of war, Captain J. R. Ward, R. N., pro- 
— to make it a British possession at once and erect on 
t a lighthouse. 


From India comes the story of a British sea captain 
who deliberately steamed away from a number of human 
beings who were struggling for life in mid-ocean, leav- 
ing them to their fate. These poor wretches were the 
survivors af a native crew, some of whom had been in 
the water upward of thirty-six days. 


Tue French Minister of War is making arrangements 
in reference to 214 cadres of infantry regiments, 54 
cadres of battalions of chasseurs A pied, and 114 cadres 
of cavalry regiments, in view to the reorganization of 
the army. e army is to be raised to am effective of 
320,000, with MacMahon as commander-in-chief. 


Mn. E. J. Reed, 0. B., late Chief Constructor of the 
British Navy, has written a letter to the Times in which 
he neither admits or denies the report that he has ac- 
cepted service under the German Government, but com- 
plains that the report of which this was part was “ un- 
authorized by him, and in some respects erroneous, and 
that his recent visit to Russia was purely a compliment- 
ary one, and had nothing whatever to do with business 
engagements.” 

Tue British turret frigate Devastation was formally 
Lawn -hod wt Bus tomuuths deck youd on Wednesday, J uly 
12. The Devastation is the first of her class afivat as a 
apne monitor, carrying 35-ton guns, and clothed 
with thicknesses of 14, 12, and 10-inch armor, and is, 
therefore, looked upon in England as a triumph of 


the turret, over tha broadside principle of varrying yuu o 
1 exceptionally large calibre at sea. 


LiEUTENANT-GENERAL M. 8S. Korsackoff, Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia for the past ten years, died 
recently in St. Petersburg, at the ageof forty-four years. 
His family was one of the most noted in Russia, and en- 
joyed the favor of the Emperor Nicholas to such an ex- 
tent that the subject of this memoir was envied for the 
rapidity of his promotion, which was due to the kindly 
interest of the Czar in his behalf. He was a warm friend 
of America and the Americans, and never omitted an 
eee to show his appreciation of the Great Re- 
public 


A “LOMBARD” telegram from Amsterdam states that 
very sucvessful experiments have been made in Nieuwe- 
diep with torpedoes. One torpedo, having been under 
water two years, when ignited by an electric spark, de- 
stroyed a gunboat entirely. The Hugineer learns that 
the Admiralty have given directions for the captains of 
her Majesty’s ships at Portsmouth and Devonport to 
make themselves practically acquainted with the work- 
ing of Harvey’s sea torpedoes, facilities being afforded 
them for this purpose. The Italian Government have 
ordered a number of these torpedoes, both large and 
small. — Harvey has been requested to hold him- 
self in readiness to proceed to Holland, for the purpose 
of giving instruction in the use of his invention. 


Tue Mechanics’ Magazine tells us that there can be no 
doubt that at the present moment the naval power of 
land is seriously jeopardized by the disorganization 
and dissatisfaction which exists throughout the whole of 
the naval service, and it is only fair to assume that such 
results asthe loss of the Captain, and the stranding of 
the Agincourt are referable to the chaos which prevails 
in the great department of the Admiralty. . . The 
absence of a sound and efficient system of education for 
our naval officers is not the only want of our navy. The 
present system of administration pursued at the Ad- 
miralty is neither economical or effective, as distinctly 
— out by the Duke of Somerset. It is a significant 
t that there was not a single witness before the com- 
mittee, of which the noble duke was chairman, who ap- 
proved of the present Admiralty system. There is at 
present nearly a complete stoppage of the “ flow of pro- 
motion” in the service, and, as a consequence, immense 
dissatisfaction. 
Tae London Army and Navy Gazette, recommending 
the abolition of the grade of “master” in the Briiish 


navy, says: 

Up to a comparatively late date it was no uncommon 
circumstance for purely military men to be intrusted 
with the command of fleets and expeditions. Charles 
Howard, Earl of Effingham, was a general of horse, and 
rose to be Lord High Admiral of land. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert was educated at Oxford; he was a private 
gentleman in Devonshire, yet not until he was of a ma- 
ture age did he go to sea; he served afterward on shore, 
and became l’resident of Munster. His military ex- 

ts in Ireland were as great “as those of any man in 
the age in which he lived.” He embarked for America, 


and on the passage he lost his life. The following is a 


one hundred and twenty tons (Admiral), in which went 
General Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and under him Captain 
William Winter.” Sir Walter Raleigh was brought up 
at Oxford, and was entered at the Temple before he took 
to the sea as a profession. Sir Thomas Cavendish had 
run through all the vicissitudcs of a court life “ before he 
took it in his head to repair his shattered fortunes at the 
expense of the Spaniards,” but he lived to sail round the 
globe and to acquire “an amazing fortune,” which he 
reaped from the enemies of his country. His ship, the 
Desire, was commanded by a Mr. John Davis. Edward 
Fenton was another private gentleman who rose to dis- 
tinction as a naval hero; so was George Clifford, Ear] of 
Cumberland ; so was Sir Robert Dudley, born at Sheen, 
in Surrey, and who acquired fame as a student at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and who subsequently, in one voyage, 
took, sunk, or burned nine Spanish ships. The Duke of 
Buckingham was Lord High Admiral in the reigns of 
James I. and of Charles I., yet he would have been con- 
demned as a lubber by a jury of seamen. The Earl of 
Essex was in Queen Elizabeth’s days a daring adventur- 
er at sea, yet was no sailor. We could go on multiply- 

ing instance after instance, but we have shown enough to 
prove that practical seamanship was required in order to 
bring the armor-clad or buff-coated soldier in contact with 
his opponents, and this was possessed by the hardy fel- 
lows who scoured our coasts for trading purposes, or do- 
ing a little privateering on their own account.. Hence 

the institution of a “ master” in the Royal Navy, and so 

little were the seagirt people of England prone to change 

that, through the reigns of Charles IL., James IL, Wil- 

liam and Mary, the three Georges, and that of William 

IV., were our fathers satisfied to look upon an anomaly 

which, until Queen Victoria began to reign, did not in 

any way appear extraordinary. It was, therefore, re- 

served to our days to see the absurdity exposed. We 

have already more than once called attention to the fact, 

that those officers who stand highest in their profession 

do not hesitate to recommend the sweeping away at once 

of the class. 





THE BRITISH IRON-CLAD DEVASTATION. 
(From the London Telegraph, July 14.) 


THE ugliest, strongest, and in every way most re- 
markable vessel of war which at present swims the sea 
was launched, or rather floated, on the 12th ult., at 
Portsmouth Dockyard. Proud as her designers and con- 
structors may justly be of the Deoustation, there can, at 
least, be no difference of opinion about her horribly un- 
gainly appearance. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted 





that in the new monitor we have the most formidable 
seagoing machine of war hitherto invented. Her 
strength lies in three chief points: first, her massive 
armor; next, her mighty offensive armament; and, 


Ute Ady, 2 ~~ GH nnt namaaiter fan nowy —g vet aud SUCAID- 
ing. She spreads no canvas at all; the spars that helped 
to overturn the Cupluin and all the incumbrances of 
single and tripod masts have been abolished; the new 
model is stripped of everything in the way of sticks, 
except the bit of a clothes-prop planted forward and 
aft. She can carry to sea no less than 1,800 tons of coal, 
which will feed two pairs of engines, driving twin 
screws, independent of each other, and, with full boiler 
power, the force of this immense conjoint machinery 
may be set at 5,600 horses. The Warrior can stow no 
more than 800 tons of coal, and the Monarch only 600— 
two vessels which we take as showing good speed and 
fair rates of consumption in fuel. With such a store, 
according to the official calculations, the Wurrior could 
run for seven days and twenty-three hours, accomplish- 
ing 2,100 knots; and the Monurch, with her supply, 
would go for eight days and eighteen hours, traversing 
meanwhile 2,510 knots. This is at the rate of eleven 
knots an hour, at which speed the Mevustation would 
probably be able to continue for twenty-five whole days ; 
making a run, if necessary, of 6,000 or 7,000 miles before 
she had come to the bottom of her coal-bunkers. 

Here, then, lies the chief characteristic of the new 
fighting-ship; she can be no cruiser, for without fuel she 
would lie helpless; but she can rush forth from a har- 
bor, and, whatever the wind, can make a swift journey 
in any direction, dealing her tremendous blows, annihi- 
lating with her ram or enormous gun the enemy even on 
the high seas, yet still having fuel enough left to come 
back to her lair in shore. If her engines were disabled, 
or if by some chance she fell short of coal, she would wal- 
low on the ocean as utterly impotent as a raft; but her 
iron vitals are protected by a system of armor to which 
that upon the Warrior, the Achilles, and such earlier 
plated ships, appears, as it were, mere pasteboard. The 
mail is not built into the lines of the Devastation ; it is, 
so to speak, buckled round her in an immense baldric of 
metal aud teak, which, with a depth of nearly ten feet 
amidships, covers her hull from the main deck to some 
distance below the water-line. At its thickest portions 
this belt is composed of fourteen inches of iron and 
eighteen of wood, while below the water-mark it lessens 
off to ten inches of metal, and toward the stem and stern 
to eight, inches. The deck is covered in with three 
inches of rolled iron and thick teak planking; 
but upon that platform rises a sort of iron fortress con- 
taining the two turrets, the funnel, steering-box, and all 
the large openings to the interior—an oval breastwork, 
in fact, which protects the base of the turrets, and 
enables the guns to be fired with the very considerablé 
freeboard of 13; feet. This fortress on a ship carries 12 
and 10-inch armor, and has-a deck protected by seven 
feet of rampart, over which the vast artillery of the ter- 
rible sea monster would fire. That artillery will consist 
of four 35-ton guns. The vessel was built for 30-ton 
guns, but the bombardiers are as buay day by day as the 
ironmongers, and our monster will therefore mount the 
new gigantic weapons which have been lately proved. 

It is quite certain that nothing foreign now afloat 
would keep out one shot from those colossal pieces ; but, 





supposing the jon to meet another 


description of his vessel: “The Delight, of the burden of | Th 


would she herself be proof against her own missiles ? 
@ answer is easy: at close quarters she would most 
cergainly be pierced by such cannon as she is to carry; 
for even the S5ton gun at 200 yards this very week has 
sent a Palliser sheli clean through 144 inches of iron 
with a foot of teak behind it. The 35-ton gun would, 
therefore, breach such armor, massive though it be, as 
that of the new monitor; and thus, although actual 
fighting is, of course, a very different thing from potting 
at a stationary target, the guns claim still the mechani- 
cal victory. Meantime the same designer who drew the 
lines of the Devastation—Mr. E. J. Reed, late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy—has left behind him at the 
Admiralty “outline plans (not on extravagant dimen- 
sions) to carry 20-inch armor both on broadsides and on 
turrets.” To pierce that the gunners, of course, will 
have to ship the “ Woolwich Infant ;” and so, we sup- 
pose, the prodigious rivalry of cannon and plates will go 
on till Neptune, as in the sad case of the Captain, con- 
demns, again and again, the brute principle, or the stock 
of iron in natures store-closets fairly gives up the game. 
Already, as we see, the guns to be carried are so tre- 
mendous, and the armor to guard them so thick, that the 
designer is obliged to cut away masts and spars, coming 
down from all previous ideals of naval use to that of a 
steam-engine and a floating gun-carriage. No doubt, 
when sea-going people hear that the Devustution has a 
double bottom, with four feet six inches of intervening 
space, and that to fit her out 5,628 tons of dead weight 
will be put into her, they will applaud the recent change. 
With vessels so light below and heavy above there is, in 
good sooth, every need for precaution; but, having no 
masts, with the newly-added topside, this monitor will 
doubtless prove a fairly secure and certainly a most 
commanding vessel. 








BREVET LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MYERS. 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH CAVALRY, TAYLOR BARRACKS, ’ 
LovisvILLF, Ky., July 17, 1871. 4 


General Orders No. 9. 


Ir has become the painful duty of the regimental 
commander to announce to the regiment the death of one 
of its most highly esteemed officers, Captain and Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Myers, who died at his post 
in South Carolina on the 11th inst. 

The military history of Colonel Myers affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the high position within the reach of 
every soldier who, by a proper deportment and soldierly 
bearing, may render himself worthy of promotion. 
Colonel Myers entered the Army as an enlisted man in 
the First regiment of Dragoons, and served with dis- 
tinction in that capacity against the hostile Indians of 
Oregon. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Rebellion he was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the First Cavalry, and 

as 1ember of the staff of Genoral Wesley Merritt 
from 5 Rei to 1866, during which time he was twice bre- 
veted “for gallant and meritorious services ”—brevet 
captain forthe battle of Todd’s Tavern, Va., and brevet 
major for the battle of Five Forks, Va—and further- 
more, at the close of the Rebellion he received the brevet 
of lieutenant-colonel U.S. Army “ for gallant and meri- 
torious services during the war.” 

The official records thus show that in the death of 
Colonel Myers the nation has lost one of its most gal- 
lant defenders; but he was principally endeared to the 
officers and soldiers of his regiment by the many kindly 
qualities of his heart, and he will long be remembered 
by them as a kind, courteous, and accomplished gentle- 
man. ; 

As a mark of respect to the memory’of the deceased, 
the officers of the regiment are requested to wear the 
usual mourning for thirty days. 

By order of Colonel Sturgis. 
W. W. Cook, 
First Lieutenant Seventh Cavalry, Adjutant. 








IN consequence of the great number of applications for 
discharge which cannot be granted, the Secretary of 
War has issued a circular letter, informing parties 
making such applications that it appears from the rec- 
ords that the soldiers were legally and properly enlisted 
to serve five years, and there is no bar to their being 
held to the contract. As a matter of discretion or 
favor the Department does not feel authorized to grant 
any discharges in the present condition of the Army, in 
view of the limited appropriations for recruiting and 
transportation, and the reduced number of the rank and 
file—which calls for every available soldier—and the 
impossibility of discriminating between the various 
applications. 








GENERAL Edward N. Hallewell, age 34, died on 
Wednesday, July 27, at his late residence in Medford, 
Massachusetts. He commanded the Fifty-fourth Mas- 
sachusetts (colored) Volunteers after the death of Colo- 
nel Shaw, in the late war, and was breveted brigadier- 
general. General Hallewell was a memver of Governor 
Claflin’s staff at the time of his death. 








MARRIED. 


{Announcements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
Sifty cents each.) 





NicHOLson—W apswortu.—In New Orleans, on July 10, W. D. 
Nicuotson, late U. 8. Navy, to Etta Louise Wapsworts. 











DIED. 


Van Ness.—At Carlisle, Pa, on Tuesday, July 18, W. Invina 
Vaw Ness, son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Eugene Van Ness, 
U. 8. A., in the l4th year of his age. 


Hartiey.—In St. Paul, Mion., on July 20, 1871, Hanrowp, the 





wy child of Captain John and Julie Hartley, aged 2 months and 
ys. 
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